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MOUTLOOK FOR 1948 FEDERAL WORKERS’ PROBLEMS 
by William Green by James B. Burns 


SOOD NEWS IN FRANCE FARM LABOR MOVES AHEAD 
Irving Brown by H. L. Mitchell 











LABOR’S LEAGUE for Political Education plans to con- 
centrate its energies, at least during the early months 
of the year, upon persuading the nation’s citizens to 
qualify themselves for participation in the elections that 
will be held in November. The League will seek to 
drive home the point that exercise of the franchise is 
not only a privilege but also a duty. Leaders of L.L.P.E. 
hold that the election results are bound to be satisfactory 
if all the people vote. Appointment of the League’s 
national director will be announced soon. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT is an “un-American legislative 
hodge-podge.” That is the conviction of Senator Wayne 
Morse. Writing in the latest issue of Everybody's 
Digest, the gentleman from Oregon, a Republican, calls 
for the repeal’ of the malicious law. “It is common 
knowledge,” he declares, “that the Taft-Hartley Act 
was designed to weaken labor’s position at the bargain- 
ing table. It weights the economic scales against those 
millions of Americans who depend on wages and sal- 
aries for their livelihood.” Senator Morse expresses 
the opinion in his article that most of the law’s “unjust 
provisions” have been so “cleverly” concocted, from the 
legalistic standpoint, that “no relief will be provided 
labor from court tests.” 


GEORGE M. HARRISON, president of the Brotherhood 


of Railway Clerks, warned of suffering at home and 
abroad unless the United States acts promptly to curb 
alarming inflationary trends. In an address prepared 
for delivery before the Central Railway Club of Buffalo, 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council member said: “The 
cost of living has risen 23 per cent since the middle of 
1946. The price of food has gone up 40 per cent. The 
upward trend shows no signs of slowing down.” Mr. 
Harrison urged prompt measures to keep prices from 
rising still higher, to curb speculation and to “direct the 
flow of scarce goods to the most necessary domestic and 
foreign uses,” 


THE AVERAGE WORKER'S family cannot meet the re- 
quirements of the minimum family budget prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The B.L.S. found that 
the breadwinner for a family of four must bring home 
from $3260 to $3600 a year, depending upon the city 
in which the family resides, to achieve a modest but 
adequate standard of living. Most families’ incomes 
fall below the $3200 mark. Average weekly earnings 


for factory workers last October were $51, according 
to the B.L.S. Even if the worker had employment 
every week in the year, his earnings would total only 
$2652, far short of the amount needed for a modest 
standard of living. 


UNPRECEDENTED gains in membership have been made 
by the Retail Clerks, according to a year-end report 
issued from headquarters of the international union. 
The Retail Clerks added about 40,000 members during 
1947, bringing the union’s rolls close to the 200,000 
mark. The sales employes of stores are turning to 
unionism as the only means of securing fair play and 
decent working conditions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT in most countries during the latter half 
of 1947 fell below the levels of the corresponding period 
of 1946, the International Labor Office reports. Accord- 
ing to a survey made by the I.L.O., employment held 
up nicely in most countries during the final six months 
of last year. However, unemployment increased to 
varying extents in Italy, Finland, Denmark, Palestine, 
Chile and Puerto Rico. 


AVAILABLE INFORMATION indicates “with a reasonable 


degree of certainty” that industrial productivity last 
year resumed its upward trend, Ewan Clague, U.S. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, said in a review of 
1947 economic developments. He emphasized, how- 
ever, that figures gathered up to now are insufficient to 
show productivity changes in any detail. 


THE RUSSIAN POLICE in Austria do not like the Free 


Trade Union Committee of the American Federation 
of Labor and the committee’s publication, /nternational 
Free Trade Union News. As a matter of fact, circula- 
tion of the A. F. of L. paper among Austrian workers 
is very annoying to the Soviet authorities in that coun- 
try. They made their annoyance known recently in 
the organ of the Russian police. 


WILLIAM GREEN, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has given his endorsement to Americaf 
Brotherhood Week, which will be observed beginning 
February 22. “I deem it most appropriate,” wrote Mr. 
Green in a letter to Robert P. Patterson, “to call upot 
all classes of people to join wholeheartedly in spirit and 
in purpose in the observance of Brotherhood Week.” 
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Reds’ Aims 


Under communism the monolithic 
state encompasses all interests and 
institutions of society. All the instru- 
mentalities of communication and 
control are brought under its rigorous 
direction. 

Not content with despotic power at 
home, the dictator reaches out for 
power and control abroad. By the 
promotion of class strife, by teach- 
ing and practicing the evil arts of 
conspiracy and dissimulation, and by 
utilizing lies and organized violence 
and hate as means which it fully justi- 
fies by its ends, communism seeks to 
achieve its ultimate objectives. 

What are these ultimate objectives ? 
Let me quote briefly from a part of a 
statement adopted at the forty-sixth 
session of the Sixth World Congress 
of the Communist International, meet- 
ing in Moscow in September, 1928. 
This statement, in essence, has been 
frequently reiterated in recent years 
by Communist leaders. 

“The conquest of power by the pro- 
letariat does not mean peacefully 
capturing the ready-made bourgeois 
state machinery by means of a parlia- 
mentary majority. The conquest of 
power by the proletariat is the violent 
overthrow of bourgeois power, the 
destruction of the capitalist state ap- 
paratus (bourgeois armies, police, bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy, the judiciary, 
parliaments) and substituting in its 
place new organs of proletarian 
power.” 

This ultimate objective of interna- 
tional communism, i.e., worldwide 
proletarian revolution and contro! of 
society, is shared by the various na- 
tional branches of the Communist 
Party, including the Communist Par- 
ty in the United States. 

John W. Studebaker. 
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A worker in electrical manufacturing plant. 
Female dexterity is an asset in this type of work. 
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By WILLIAM GREEN 
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FFABOR hopes in 1948 to lay the 
@ groundwork for the establishment 
Gi real prosperity, lasting peace and 

flinuing progress in our time. Our 


# task in 1948 will be to oust the ‘ 
\. That infamous law serves to encour- 


sent stand-pat Congress and elect a 
fone which will be more responsive 
needs of the American people. 
lappears likely, from present con- 
ins, that employment will continue 
phigh level this year. This will be 

‘best insurance against any possible 
Bssion setting in. With a peak de- 

md for the products of farm and 

fory certain, and with shortages of 

commodities unslaked, labor, 
istry and the farmers will be faced 
fm responsibility for reaching new 
od ion records. The needs of the 

Merican people and our commitments 

f foreign relief make increased pro- 

fiction an inescapable duty. 
) Inflation constitutes the chief threat 
Mp the progress of the American people 
8 1948. The price situation is rapidly 
ett g out of hand. Wages, as usual, 
@re losing ground in the race against 
finaway inflation. 
"it seems inevitable that some form 
@ government regulation of the prices 
Of items which enter into the cost of 
| living—especially food; clothing and 
fent—will have to be instituted in 1948 
o | inflation within bounds. The 
ime! ican Federation of Labor does 
fet relish the return of price controls, 
Selective or otherwise. We would pre- 
fa free economy in which competi- 
on would keep prices down to reason- 
a levels. But unless the present 
‘eco omic crisis takes an immediate 
t m for the better, it will be necessary 
stor the protection of the consuming 
tiblic and for the preservation of the 
mee enterprise system itself—to clamp 
go €rnment brakes on the uncontrolled 
spiral, 
) Labor is ready to undertake its 
Pesponsibility toward increasing pro- 
ction. To attain this goal we are 
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More than willing to meet management 
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halfway. But we fear that any attempt 
to bring about intelligent, constructive 
and decent labor-management coopera- 
tion will be handicapped by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


age only those who wish to fight labor 
instead of cooperating with it. It serves 
to promote industrial warfare rather 
than labor peace. - Already its provi- 
sions have contributed to a breakdown 
of long-standing peaceful labor-man- 
agement relations in important indus- 
tries. I fear even worse consequences 
in 1948. 

I know that many casual observers 
are beginning to think that maybe the 
Taft-Hartley Act has been a success 
because there are fewer strikes in prog- 
ress at this time than at similar periods 
in past years. However, they do not 
realize that a large number of unions 
signed new contracts just before the 
Taft-Hartley Act went into effect and 
these contracts are exempt from the 
law’s provisions. The blow-off will 
come at the expiration of these con- 
tracts in 1948. 

At that time many unions and em- 
ployers who have been getting along 
well together will discover that they 
cannot continue their long-standing 
contractual relationships on the same 
basis because of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The results may be chaotic unless in- 
dustry as a whole resolves not to take 
advantage of the special benefits con- 
ferred upon it by the Taft-Hartley Act 
and proceeds to accord fair treatment 
to the nation’s workers and the unions 
which represent them. 

Organized labor does not relish the 
prospect of having to depend upon the 
largesse of big business to protect eco- 
nomic and working standards which 
were won after hard years of struggle. 
We cannot tolerate the oppressive con- 
ditions imposed upon us by the Taft- 
Hartley Act indefinitely. 

That is why we are now organizing 
to get out the vote for the national 
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elections next November. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has formed 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
for this purpose. 

It is our hope and determination that 


“the members of organized labor and 


their families and friends will respond 
to our pleas and go to the polls next 
November in full force. If we can suc- 
ceed in this endeavor, we are certain of 
electing a new Congress which will 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and which 
will enact a program of progressive 
economic and social legislation neces- 
sary for the nation’s welfare. 

In this category the American Fed- 
eration of Labor includes an effective 
housing law, improvement and expan- 
sion of the social security system, lift- 
ing of the minimum wage standard to 
at least 75 cents an hour and the inau- 
guration of federal insurance against 
the costs of medical care. 

In our opinion the people of the 
United States have not yet begun to 
realize the full advantages that modern 
production miracles and the free Amer- 
ican way of life can confer upon them. 
They will never enjoy these advantages 
under a repressive government which 
looks only to the past. We can achieve 
the promise of the future only through 
leadership which looks to the future 
and sees that promise as a boon not 
only for those who possess great wealth 
but for all people of our country. 








It is to interest of our own country to send help that will enable Western Europe to get back on its feet 


WHY LABOR SUPPORTS 


the (Vu 


HE seven million American work- 

ers represented by the American 
Federation of Labor believe in democ- 
racy and the free way of life. In the 
recent war they worked long hours, 
many of them fought overseas and all 
made sacrifices, together with all the 
other people of our nation, in order to 
defend the free way of life and to crush 
two specimens of totalitarianism—Jap- 
anese totalitarianism on the one side, 
Nazi totalitarianism on the other. 


ft 


By GEORGE MEANY 


We of the American Federation of 
Labor recognized then, as we recog- 
nize now, that totalitarianism is just a 
newfangled word for slavery. We 
knew that we either had to stop the 
Japanese and German slave masters or 
else become enslaved ourselves. The 
issue was plain. We chose to fight and 


work in defense of our freedom. The 
price of our victory was great. But 





the price of defeat—the price of loss of 
liberty—would have been far greater. 





The Nazi and Japanese threats to our 
free way of life have been eliminated. 

Unfortunately, there is one other 
aggressive slave system loose in the 
world. Though it differs in certall 
minor details from the Hitlerian form 
of totalitarianism, it is in all essenté 
respects the same thing. I am referring 
to the Communist variety of total 
tarianism. 

In August of 1939, when Josefi 
Stalin and Adolf Hitler made their ™ 
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jamous pact, which signaled the begin- 
ning of the most horrible war in human 
history, some people were surprised. 
The American Federation of Labor 
was not surprised. We always knew, 
from the day they seized power, that 
both Hitler’s fascist regime and Stalin’s 
communist regime were almost as much 
alike as two peas in a pod. Both used 
mitiless oppression to suppress the 
lightest exercise of freedom of speech 
and the press. Both used terror, the 
secret police, concentration camps and 
deliberate starvation as weapons to 
make their own people abject slaves. 

We knew that governments which 
did not hesitate to murder their own 
iuzens would naturally have no pualms 

murdering and enslaving other 

if they only got the chance. 

war—the fighting war—is now 

mend. But the victory for the free 

of life has not yet been secured. 

order finally to win the peace, we 

help our sister democracies in 

to stay free. We must help 

to avoid the pitiful fate of Poland, 

schoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia 

and all the other unfortunate countries 

@ Eastern Europe whose people are 
now Soviet slaves. 

France and Great Britain, Italy and 
Greece, Holland, Austria and other 
Western European nations—sixteen 
countries in all—are striving to keep 
their free and democratic way of life. 

These sixteen countries that are still 
free and want to stay free will go the 
way of Poland and Czechoslovakia, and 
all Europe will become Russian terri- 
tory, unless they are given help—help 
to recover from the devastations of the 
recent war, help to restore their econo- 
mies and to become self-supporting 
again. Apart from every other con- 
sideration, it is to the direct self-in- 
terest of our own nation to cooperate 
with these sixteen countries to help 
them to get back on their feet. 

A sound plan for carrying out this 
recovery program has been worked out. 
It is called the Marshall Plan. The 
American Federation of Labor is 
wholeheartedly in favor of the plan, and 
we hope that the American people as 
a whole and our representatives in 
Congress, of both parties, will give it 
their support. 

Why do we of organized labor take 
this position? Why are we giving most 
active support to the Marshall Plan? 

We know that the program will cost 
us billions of dollars. We know that 
helping our sister democracies in Eu- 
rope to get back on their feet will mean 
definite sacrifices for every worker here 
at home. We know that it means 
postponing the day when there will. be 
sufficient goods to satisfy all the de- 
mands of our own people—that it 
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means continued high taxes on our 
wages—that it means further pressure 
on the already high cost of living here 
in America. 

Organized labor knows very well 
that taxes, high prices and scarcities 
hit the little fellow much more than 
the wealthy. Why then does the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor support 
the Marshall Plan and urge its prompt 
adoption? Why do we believe that 
our country should give of its substance 
to help other democratic nations to 


survive? Why should we suggest that, 
after all we have been through in the 
past six years, we should now make 
further sacrifices? 

The answer is simple. It was set 
forth in plain language by the repre- 
sentatives of over seven million Ameri- 
can wage-earners at the recent con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor in San Francisco. At that con- 
vention, after carefully weighing all the 
pros and all the cons, the delegates 
decided unanimously that the Marshall 


The war-ruined factories of Europe’s democratic nations must be put in 
shape to resume production. Chaos in West is pleasing only to Stalin 








Plan merits the unequivocal support 
of every loyal:American. This is what 
the convention said: 

“It is to the self-interest of every 
American worker that the rehabilita- 
tion of war-torn Western Europe be 
successfully accomplished.” 

Self-interest! Enlightened self-in- 
terest if you will, but self-interest 
nonetheless—that is the basic reason 
for helping these countries of Europe to 
recover economically. It is far better, far 
wiser, in our judgment, to make mod- 
erate sacrifices today in order to avoid 
being compelled to make sacrifices a 
thousand times as great tomorrow. That 
is just plain common sense. 

The people of our nation spent 400 
billion dollars in order to win the re- 
cent war and avoid becoming Hitler’s 
and Tojo’s slaves. After spending 400 
billion dollars for that purpose, would 
it not be utterly stupid to throw away 
the victory because we refused to spend 
four per cent more. 

Mr. Stalin, the Russian Hitler, and 
all his agents and henchmen are trying 
to move heaven and earth to block the 
Marshall Plan. There is no mystery 
about their motives. They know that 
if‘France and Italy and the other non- 
Communist countries fail to receive as- 
sistance, they will fall into the Russian 
basket. 

Nothing helps the Communist cause 
more effectively than hunger and mis- 
ery and economic chaos. Until aid from 
America comes in to turn the tide, 
Stalin’s fifth columnists in these na- 
tions will continue to have things the 
way they like them. 

If we do nothing, if we make the 
tragic choice of saving some money and 
letting Western Europe work out its 
own salvation unaided by America, it 
is but a matter of time—and not a great 
deal of time at that—before we will 





sr 
Do You Care? 


>A carton of food will 
mean a great deal to a hun- 
gry family in Europe this 
winter. If you would like 
to send a food package to 
such a family, mail your 
order with a check for $10 
to CARE, New York. 
CARE is a non-profit 
agency. It has the endorse- 
ment of the American 
Federation of Labor. 











find we have a new neighbor on the 
Atlantic shore. 

That neighbor will not be friendly 
to our. way of life, will not have our 
concept of human freedom, nor will 
that neighbor believe in our kind of 
civilization. If we permit the nations 
of Western Europe to fall, our new 
neighbor on the Atlantic will be Joseph 
Stalin’s brutal, fascist dictatorship. 
Stalin will then be master of all Eu- 
rope. The Communist philosophy 
would then be dominant in the world 
and we, here in America, would find 
ourselves in a most uncomfortable 
position. 

America would then be confronted 
with the choice of letting Stalin enslave 
us, too, or else refusing to bow and 
being forced to defend ourselves. In 
other words, the ultimate price of a 
refusal to put the .Marshall Plan into 
effect is war—a war in which America 
would be practically alone. 

To win the peace, to avert a more 
terrible war than the one so recently 
ended, we of labor are giving our 
wholehearted backing to the Marshall 
Plan. After all, who suffers most in 
a war? The answer is—the workers. 
The fighting men, who risk and often 
lose their lives, are drawn from the 
ranks of labor. More than 90 per cent 
of our soldiers in World War II came 
from the mills and factories, from the 
offices and forests and construction 
sites of the nation. It was the same 
in previous wars and would be the 
same in any future war. 

Since labor pays the heaviest price 
in human suffering in the event of war, 
labor has a direct interest in the avoid- 
ance of war. We do not mean that 
we are the only people in America 
concerned with this foremost problem. 
We know that every American is in- 
terested in seeing to it that our country 
is not again forced to wage a desperate 
defensive war. 

But all of us want peace. The 
thought of another war, a war that 
would destroy humanity, is intolerable. 
However, wishing for lasting peace is 
not sufficient to accomplish it. War 
will not be escaped by dawdling or hid- 
ing our heads in the sand. War can 
only be escaped by taking intelligent 
preventive action—by taking such ac- 
tion while there is yet time. 

The events in France and Italy dur- 
ing recent weeks show us how short 
time is. The Communists are deadly 
serious. Their aim is to capture West- 
tern Europe for Moscow. 

Some Americans say, “Why not let 
these countries go Communist? In that 
way, the people will soon enough find 
out that the Communists have nothing 
beneficial to offer and will turn them 
out of office ?” 


But these people disregard thie rec. 
ord, which shows that once the Com. 
munists get into power in another na- 
tion, there is no way short of war or 
violent revolt to break their iron grip, 
As we have seen in Yugoslavia, Po. 
land, Hungary and other satellite 
states, the Communists quickly instal] 
the secret police and use terror, the 
firing squad and the Russian slave 
labor camps to suppress all civil liber. 
ties and political opposition. For ex. 
ample, we all know that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Poland 
would like to be rid of their Russian 
master. We know also that the wishes 
of the majority of Poles mean abso- 
lutely nothing to the Communists, 

In the same way, if the Communists 
are allowed to gain control in Westem 
Europe, they will not be moved out of 
control very easily. Communists are 
not averse to using democratic institu- 
tions in order to seize power, but once 
they have come to power, they see to 
it that their will prevails regardless of 
the preferences of the majority who 
oppose them. That is what dictator- 
ship means. Dictatorship, whether 
fascist or communist, laughs at its 
slaves. Their desires mean nothing, 
Cost of Marshall Plan 

The Marshall Plan will cost us ap- 
proximately four billion dollars a year 
for four years. At its peak, the late 
war cost us a quarter of a billion dollars 
each day. Thus, the annual cost of the 
Marshall Plan—the cost of protecting 
our hard-won victory—will be no more 
than what we willingly spent in just 
sixteen days of war. 

The recent American Federation of 
Labor convention stated the issue 
simply and, I believe, very aptly. This 
is what the convention, in a unanimous 
action, said: 

“The cost to the American people 
* * * will be small as compared to the 
alternative of an unaided Europe fall- 
ing under totalitarian domination, with 
the ultimate possibility of war.” 

America must act quickly. The en- 
phasis must be on speed. Stalin doesn't 
want us to approve the Marshall Plan. 
The Russian dictator is not our friend. 
It would be criminal stupidity to heed 
his counsel. 

The Marshall Plan, if promptly put 
into effect, can possibly keep Westem 
Europe free, and stop the forward 
surge of totalitarian slavery. In the 
long run, it may save us hundreds o 
billions in dollars and, in addition, the 
lives of thousands of Americans. 

For all of these reasons, the work- 
ing people of America hope that partr 
sanship will be forgotten by the mem 
bers of Congress and that they will ac 
quickly and favorably on this most v! 
question. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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Lima, Peru, where conference of democratic workers from North, Central and South America is being held 


LL was reported in readiness for 
the long-awaited Western Hem- 

isphere conference of democratic labor 
as this issue went to press. Dispatches 
from Lima, Peru, where the parley 
was scheduled to open January 10, 
indicated wholehearted support for the 
proposed formation of a new interna- 
tional federation of free trade unions 
in the New World. ; 

The call for the Lima conference was 
sent out by the Chilean Confederation 
of Labor, and officers of the Chilean 
organization were in Lima well in ad- 
vance of the opening of the conference 
to complete final arrangements in co- 
operation with Arturo Sabroso Mon- 
toya, president of the Peruvian Con- 
federation of Labor. 

Resentful of the openly communistic 
program of the C.T.A.L., the Latin 
American Confederation of Labor ruled 
by Vicente Lombardo Toledano of 
Mexico, the anti-totalitarian labor 
movements of the Americas have been 
laying the groundwork for, months past 
tor the establishment of a new inter- 
American labor federation. Lombardo 
Toledano has consistently followed the 
Communist line as set in Moscow. 
Democratic labor movements in 
North. Central and South America 
résponled with enthusiasm to the call 
for the Lima meeting. Early arrivals 
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in the Peruvian capital expressed their 
confidence that the conference would 
be a success. 

A fifteen-man delegation was sched- 
uled to come to the parley from Brazil's 
National Confederation of Employes. 
Another large delegation was expected 
from Chile, where democratic senti- 
ments are particularly strong. Accord- 
ing to dispatches from Santiago, the 
Chilean group was slated to comprise 
representatives of virtually every na- 
tional trade union operating in that 
country. 

Mexico, whose industrial develop- 
ment in recent years has been remark- 
able, was also to be well represented. 
The Mexican Electrical Workers 
Union, one of the most effective and 
progressive labor organizations in the 
Americas, was the first group to accept 
the invitation. The Mexican delega- 
tion was expected to embrace represen- 
tatives of several other labor organiza- 
tions, including the Confederacion 
Proletaria Nacional. 

The United States was sending a 
delegation consisting of James Duffy, 
president, National Brotherhod of Op- 
erative Potters; Philip Hannah, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ohio State Federation 
of Labor; Serafino Romualdi, Latin 
American representative, A. F. of L.; 
Frank Lloyd, substituting for Patrick 


One of the parley’s key figures 
will be Chile’s Bernardo Ibanez 


E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer, Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters; Bert M. Jewell 
of the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation, and Roy Brown of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinis*- 
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League’s Goal: 
A Record Vote 


Next November 


William Green is chairman of Labor’s League 


Secretary of new organization is George Meany 


REPARATIONS are well ad- 

vanced for the launching of its far- 
flung educational program, Labor's 
League for Political Education has 
announced. The new organization 
expects that its educational activities 
will produce a record turnout for the 
elections next November. 

The League’s Administrative Com- 
mittee has been at work on the out 
lines of the organization’s activities, 
reporters were informed by William 
Green, chairman of L.L.P.E., at a 
press conference in the nation’s capt 
tal. The identity of the national diret 
tor will be made known in a short time, 
and soon thereafter the organization 
will be functioning at top efficiency, 
Mr. Green said. 
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The secretary-treasurer of L.L.P.E. 
is George Meany. The Administrative 
Committee comprises the following: 

Irvin Barney, Harry C. Bates, Wil- 
liam C. Birthright, Robert Byron, Wil- 
fam C. Doherty, David Dubinsky, 
Hugo Ernst, George M. Harrison, Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson, E. W. Jimerson, 
George Q. Lynch, W. D. Mahon, Wil- 
liam E. Maloney, Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, Joseph P. McCurdy, William 
J. McSorley, Joseph P. Moreschi, A. 
Philip Randolph, John E. Rooney, 
Joseph P. Ryan, Harry E. Stevenson, 
Daniel J. Tobin, Daniel W. Tracy, 
Richard F. Walsh, Joseph N. Weber, 
Herman Winter, Matthew Woll and 
Max Zaritsky. 

State and city committees are to be 
established to help effectuate L.L.P.E.’s 
program. In addition, it is expected 
that regional directors will be appointed 
to advise and assist the local groups. 

The duties of L.L.P.E.’s national 
headquarters, as listed by the recent 
Washington conference at which the 
League was established, will include : 

(1) Compilation of detailed records 
on candidates for public office. 

(2) Preparation of press releases 
publicizing the educational activities of 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
and other pertinent matters. 

(3) Preparation of radio material. 

(4) Preparation of charts, cartoons, 
model advertisements and other mate- 
rial for publication. 

(5) Coordination of the work of 
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L.L.P.E. branches in 
states, cities and towns. 

The League has an- 
nounced that it intends to 
place major emphasis on 
“getting out the votes.” 
Widespread publicity will 
be given during coming 
weeks to the campaign to 
bring about the largest 
possible registration of 
citizens. It is the firm con- 
viction of the League, 
newspapermen have been 
told by Chairman Green, 
that if all Americans go 
to the polls next Novem- 
ber, candidates who have 
the people’s -welfare at 
heart will be victorious 
and reactionary control 
of Congress and various 
state legislatures will be 
terminated. 

Labor’s League for 
Political Education will 
be financed entirely by 
voluntary contributions 
from citizens sympathetic 
to its program. It is ex- 
pected that millions of 
Americans interested in 
the preservation of free- 
dom will respond to the 
call for contributions. The 
League’s goal is a con- 
tribution of not less than 
$1 from each supporter. 


Many men took the 
floor at the Wash- 
ington conference 
at which the League 
was set up. Maithew 
Woll is at the top. 
The other speak- 
ers, from left to 
right: Arnold Zan- 
der, George Haber- 
man and Hugo Ernst 








| LeMhlle Lowa Again 


By J. ALBERT WOLL and JAMES A. GLENN* 


N December 16 the Supreme 
Court of California reached a 
decision in a case of great interest not 
only to organized labor but to the pub- 
lic at large. 

The public’s interest was engendered 
principally by the prominence of those 
involved and the publicity given the case 
by one of the litigants, Cecil B. 
DeMille, a well-known Hollywood fig- 
ure. Arrayed against him was the 
American Federation of Radio Artists, 
. its Los Angeles local and a number of 
noted radio entertainers and perform- 
ers, such as Edward Arnold, Tom 
Breneman, Verna Felton, Ken Carpen- 
ter and Ona Munson, all members of 
the board of A.F.R.A.’s Los Angeles 
local. 

The interest of organized labor in 
this case was due to the issues involved 
—issues which affected vitally the ex- 
tent of the authority possessed by a 
labor organization to manage its own 
internal affairs. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
of California was a complete victory 
for organized labor. The court deci- 
sively and unanimously rejected every 
argument advanced by DeMille and up- 
held, totally and without qualification, 
the position taken by the American 
Federation of Radio Artists and its Los 
Angeles local in their dispute with 
DeMille. 

This celebrated case arose as a result 
of DeMille’s refusal to pay a $1 assess- 
ment voted by the board of A.F.R.A.’s 
Los Angeles local on July 21, 1944, 
against each of its members. This as- 
sessment was approved by the mem- 
bership on October 23 of that year. 

Although he had been a member of 
the union since February, 1939, and 
was then a member, DeMille refused 
to pay the assessment because he op- 
posed the purpose for which the money 
subscribed was to be used. This pur- 
pose was to defeat, at the polls, a pro- 
posed amendment to the state consti- 
tution on which the people of Califor- 
nia were to vote in November of that 
year. 

The proposed amendment, which 
was designed to prohibit the union shop, 
was regarded by the membership of 
the union as inimical to the best inter- 
ests of organized labor. At a member- 
ship meeting a resolution had been 
unanimously adopted authorizing the 
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union’s board to take any action 
deemed proper and necessary to defeat 
it. In addition, the national organiza- 
tion, in convention at Cleveland, had 
passed a resolution condemning and 
opposing all propositions similar to the 
one which was to be submitted to the 
voters in California and authorizing 
any and all duly constituted means “to 
defeat such anti-labor legislation.” 
The assessment of $1 levied by the 
Los Angeles local of A.F.R.A. was the 
result of this expression of opposition 
to the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, and the fund subsequently raised 


was used by the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor in a campaign of pub- 
lic education designed to expose the 
true nature of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

As a result of this campaign of pub- 
lic education, the anti-labor proposal 
was rejected by the electorate. 

Shortly afterward the local union’s 
board fixed December 11, 1944, as the 
last day for payment of the $1 assess- 
ment and made provision for automatic 
suspension from membership if the 
assessment was not paid by that date. 

DeMille refused to pay the assess- 
ment. Four days before December 11 
he filed suit in a state court requesting 
injunctive relief against the Los Ange- 


Cecil B. DeMille, who was told anew that majority rule must prevail 


les local, the national organization and 
various executive officers. He obtained 
a temporary restraining order. This 
success was short-lived, however, for 
soon the order was dissolved and fur- 
ther relief was denied him. 

Up to this time and since about 1936, 
DeMille had been engaged in the pro- 
duction of a radio program which was 
broadcast over the Columbia network. 
Shortly after being denied injunctive 
relief by the state court, DeMille sev- 
ered his connection with his radio pro- 
gram and, in doing so, took the occa- 
sion to inform the public of his dispute 
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with the Los Angeles local of A.F.R.A. 
and to attempt to justify his refusal to 
pay the assessment approved by the 
majority of the members of that organ- 
ization. The reasons he publicly ad- 
vanced at that time were basically the 
same as those later advanced by him in 
the Supreme Court of California and 
unanimously held by that court to be 
without merit. 

DeMille’s contentions in the Sw 
preme Court, to which he brought his 
case after losing in the lower courts 0 
the state, were in effect two. He com 
tended, first, that the American Fed- 





* The authors are members of the law firm of 
yn, which 


Padway, Woll, Thatcher, Glenn and Wils« 
is serving as general counsel for the Ame 
Federation of Labor. 
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eration of Radio Artists had no author- 
ity under its laws and regulations to 
levy the $1 assessment for the purpose 
of attempting to defeat the proposed 
anti-labor constitutional amendment. 
His second contention was that the 
levy of the assessment and his conse- 
quent suspension upon his refusal to 

y it were violations of his constitu- 
tional rights of suffrage and freedom 
of speech, press and assembly. 

In dismissing his first contention as 
unsound, the California Supreme 
Court analyzed the articles of agree- 
ment and constitution of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists and its Los 
Angeles local. 

The court stated that the objects and 
purposes found there embraced author- 
ized and lawful opposition to contem- 
plated legislation which, in the opinion 
of the members of the organization, 
would be inimical to their welfare, 
individually and collectively. 

Pointing out that the courts of Cali- 
fornia, since at least 1908, have upheld 
the union shop as a valid objective of 
organized labor and have said that 
compulsion to join a union, brought 
about by moral force, had not been 
made contrary to public policy by any 
statute of that state, the Supreme 
Court concluded that the opinion of 
leaders of A.F.R.A. and its Los Ange- 
les local that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment was detrimental to 
the interests of labor was well founded, 
and that valid steps, such as the ex- 
penditure of funds, taken to defeat the 
anti-labor proposal would therefore be 
well within the purposes of the organi- 
zation. 

The judges finally concluded that 
the creation of such a fund by means 
of an assessment was authorized by the 
constitution and by-laws of A.F.R.A. 
and its Los Angeles local, as was the 
suspension of DeMille because of his 
failure to pay such assessment. 

_ In advancing his second contention 
in the California Supreme Court, 
namely, that his constitutional rights 
had been violated, DeMille addressed 
himself principally to the argument 
that his payment of the union assess- 
ment would be an expression on his 
part contrary to his personal beliefs. 

_He stated that to compel him “to put 
his hand in his pocket and give money 
to A.F.R.A. leaders to be used to op- 
pose Proposition No. 12 (the proposed 
constitutional amendment) to be voted 
on at the election of November 7, 1944, 
when he was unwilling to oppose it and 
when his sentiments were in favor of 
Proposition No. 12, compelled him to 
§ivé expression to sentiments and to 
act contrary to his sentiments and to 
his thou thts.” 


This argument, said the California 
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Supreme Court, was based upon the 
assumption that a compulsory contribu- 
tion by DeMille to a union fund to be 
used to defeat the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment was an individual 
expression of his personal views, and 
that the use of such fund for such pur- 
pose would be a use of his money for 
that purpose. 

“Neither assumption,” said the court, 
“may properly be indulged.” 

The court then pointed out that the 
members and the association are dis- 
tinct, for the union represents the com- 
mon or group interests of its members, 
as distinguished from their personal or 
private interests, and that dues and 
assessments paid by members to an 
association become the property of the 
association and any severable or indi- 
vidual interest therein ceases upon 
such payment. 

The court further pointed out that, 
as property of the association, such 
funds are subject to disbursement and 
expenditure by the association in pur- 
suit of the lawful object or objects for 
which they were designed to be 
expended. 

After referring to the fact that the 
action of the Los Angeles local was in 


evident accordance with the opinion 
and will of the majority of the members 
of the local, the court concluded : 

“Mere disagreement with the major- 
ity does not absolve the dissenting 
minority from compliance with action 
of the association taken through au- 
thorized union methods. And compli- 
ance—here payment by the plaintiff of 
the assessment—would not stamp his 
act as a personal endorsement of the 
declared view of the majority. 

“Majority rule necessarily prevails 
in all constitutional government, in- 
cluding our federal, state, county and 
municipal bodies, else payment of a tax 
levied for a duly authorized and proper 
objective could be avoided by the mere 
assertion of beliefs and sentiments op- 
posed to the accomplishment thereof. 

“In a government based on demo- 
cratic principles, the benefit as per- 
ceived by the majority prevails. And 
the individual citizen would raise but 
a faint cry of invasion of his constitu- 
tional rights should he seek to avoid 
his obligation because of a difference in 
personal views. A member of a volun- 
tary association should not be per- 
mitted successfully to seek a similar 
avoidance.” 


Cut Profits, Economic Advisers Say 


OWER profit rates and prices that 
L are reasonable instead of as high 
as “the traffic will bear’ are necessary 
for the nation’s economic health, the 
Council of Economic Advisers says in 
its second annual report to President 
Truman. In addition, “imbalances” in 
the wage structure must be rectified, 
the report asserts. 

The Council makes known its dis- 
agreement with proposals advanced by 


- prominent industrial figures that the 


standard work week be lengthened to 
44 or 48 hours. The report points out 
that many industries are on a continu- 
ous-process basis and hours cannot be 
added to their working day, while in 
industries which are suffering from 
material shortages, longer hours would 
mean an increase in the amount of un- 
productive time. 

The economists state that near-max- 
imum production today is due to “ab- 
normal circumstances” such as military 
expenditures, -foreign aid, temporary 
crop shortages and wartime backlogs 
of orders for consumer goods and 
durable goods. 

In view of the abnormal stimulation 
of production, the Council is convinced 
that mere acceleration will not solve 
the problem. 

“Tt (acceleration) will simply ad- 
vance the time when we shall have to 


face the problem of what price, income 
and property value adjustments have to 
be made to strike an internally con- 
sistent or stable equilibrium,” the 
Council’s report says. “It seems clear 
that in reaching this equilibrium many 
industrial prices must come down at 
least in relation to other prices. 

“Many rates of profits must subside 
while reasonable profitability is estab- 
lished in other areas. Gross imbalances 
in the wage structure must be rectified 
by some drawing together of those now 
at opposite extremes of the wage scale. 
Better balances of income among sec- 
tions, groups and individuals must be 
attained.” 

The report takes the position that 
genuine price competition is the most 
essential single factor needed for res- 
toration of the American economy to 
proper balance. 

“In any composite of salutary pol- 
icies,” says the report, “none is so sig- 
nificant as the achievement and mainte- 
nance of real price competition.” 

The Council draws attention to the 
one-fourth or one-third of the Ameri- 
can people who are “subsisting on skim 
milk” and says they should be enabled 
to enjoy more of the goods “from the 
flow of a great production.” 

The Council was set up under the 
Employment Act of 1946, 
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By R. E. JAMES 


President, International Council of Sugar 
Workers and Allied Industries Unions 


HE International Council of Sugar 
Workers and Allied Industries 
Unions, a new baby council of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
authorized by President William Green 
early last year in order to establish a 
closer working cooperation between the 
unions representing employes in the 
sugar and allied industries (syrup, 
molasses, etc.) in the United States, 
Canada and American possessions. 
This council is the successor to the 
Midwest Council of Sugar Workers 
Unions, which represented employes in 
the processing department of the beet 
sugar factories west of the Mississippi. 
These workers are responsible for the 
final production of sugar out of sugar 
beets after the beets are harvested and 
delivered to the factories. 


Council Constitution Adopted 


Plans to establish the International 
Council of Sugar Workers and Allied 
Industries Unions were accepted and a 
constitution was adopted, to be effective 
June 1, at a convention of the Midwest 
Council held at Denver last spring. 

When new councils are established 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
the practice is for President William 
Green to appoint the president of the 
council to guide its destinies during the 
early years of its life. This policy 
holds the president responsible to the 
A. F. of L. to see that the proper con- 
structive leadership of the council is 
maintained. President Green has con- 
ferred that honor and responsibility on 
the writer. 

As president of the council I will 
have the benefit of my experience of 
over forty-five years’ continuous mem- 
bership in the trade union movement, 
plus my experience of over ten years’ 
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service as an A. F. of L. organizer, 
along with the benefit of the service of 
handling the welfare of the unions in 
the beet sugar industry, other than in 
the state of California, for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor during the 
last ten years. 

Richard P. Minihan of California 
was elected assistant president of the 
council. He will give leadership and 
service based upon years of member- 
ship in the trade union movement. 
In recent years Brother Minihan gained 
valuable experience while assisting the 
sugar workers of California in their 
negotiations and problems. 

[As this issue was going to press, 
word was received in Washington of 
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the. sudden death of Brother Minihan 
in San Francisco.—Eb. | 

William M. Hamilton of Longmont, 
Colorado, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the council. He brings to this 
office experience gained in the same 
position in the original council. He 
has also been active in the district or- 
ganization of the unions representing 
workers of the company by which he 
is employed. Brother Hamilton takes 
a great deal of pride in telling of his 
union experiences in Scotland, the land 
of his birth. 

The following, elected as vice-presi- 
dents in their respective districts, wil 
be members of the Executive Board, 
along with the aforementioned officers, 
that will direct the affairs of the council 
between conventions : William D. War- 
ner, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Frank Quinn, 
Gering, Nebraska; Glen Carmichael, 
Delta, Colorado; and William B. 
Casey, Santa Ana, California. 

The council will have a good 
of work ahead of it during the next 
several years. The chief task is © 
organize the unorganized workers ™ 
the sugar and allied industries im the 
United States and Canada. In add 
tion, the unions which are not affiliated 
at this time must be brought mle 
affiliation. ; 

The organization of workers m the 
sugar industry was started in 1937 
California in the beet sugar factone 
that manufacture sugar out of sug 
beets as well as in the sugar refinen® 
that manufacture sugar out of 1 
sugar which is extracted from sug 
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ane. Organization of the workers in 
the sugar industry which has been car- 


Lied on by the American Federation of 


abor for a decade has produced good 
results. Today many of the sugar fac- 
tories and refineries in the United 
States and Canada have been organ- 
ied under the A. F. of L. banner. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the 
sugar consumed in the United States 
is domestic sugar refined out of sugar 
cane and sugar beets. Florida and 
Louisiana are the principal states in 
which sugar cane is grown, and sugar 
is manufactured from the cane in re- 
fneries in those states. Puerto Rico 
also produces sugar from sugar cane. 
The balance of the sugar consumed 
n the United States is classed as “off- 
shore sugar.” It comes into this coun- 
try in the form of raw sugar from 
Cuba, the Philippine Islands and other 
countries. This raw sugar is refined 
into the finished product in the U.S. 
While beet sugar factories are oper- 
ted in Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
sugar beets being grown in those states, 
many more factories are operated in 
states west of the Mississippi to process 
sugar out of sugar beets. In the 
1947-48 “campaign period”—the period 
when sugar is manufactured out of 
sugar beets—in states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, factories were expected 
to operate as follows: Minnesota, 2; 
South Dakota, 1; Iowa, 1; Kansas, 1; 
Nebraska, 6; Colorado, 17; Wyoming, 
4; Montana, 5; Utah, 5; Idaho, 7; 
Oregon, 1; Washington, 1; and Cali- 
fornia, 10. 
Of these sixty-three beet sugar fac- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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VPRENIICE TRHIMMNG 
in the Railroad Industry 


By FRED 


N. ATEN 


President, Railway Employes Dept., A. F. of L. 


HERE is an old saying that as the 

twig is bent so grows the tree. 
This illustrates perfectly the idea of 
apprentice training. 

As a youth works at the trade he has 
selected for his life’s work, he is guided 
by the journeyman mechanic with 
whom he works and acquires the 
knowledge and experience which will 
make him a skilled craftsman. 

Apprentice training is as old as 
the handicrafts themselves. It was 
recognized centuries ago that only 
by working at the trade under the 
watchful eye of a journeyman me- 
chanic could a youth properly learn 
his trade. The situation is un- 
changed today. While the tech- 

MR. ATEN niques used in training appren- 


Under the training program, the oldtimer passes along his railroading knowledge and skill to the newcomer 


tices have improved, the basic idea of 
“working at the trade” continues to be 
the best method of producing skilled 
workers. 

This has long been recognized in the 
railroad industry, where the elements oj 
proper training and skill have such an 
important bearing on efficient opera- 
tion and on the safety of the public 


One Man's Slip May Be Tragic 


Because of the interrelated character 
of railroad transportation, which oper- 
ates with clockwork precision, the fail- 
ure of one man to perform his duties 
skillfully may spell disaster. 

Apprentice training was_ therefore 
adopted in the railroad industry almost 
as soon as it began as a public system of 
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transportation more than a century ago. 

During the early days of railroading, 
apprentice training was not formalized 
to any extent. New employes worked 
with experienced employes and thus 
learned the work of their particular 
trade. Later a few railroads did set 
up apprentice training programs. One 
of the pioneers in this field was the 
New York Central Railroad, which 
established its first apprentice school at 
Elkhart, Indiana, in 1872. 

It was not until the turn of the cen- 
tury, however, when the standard rail- 
way labor organizations representing 
the mechanical trades employes in- 
sisted on establishing definite standards 
for the training of apprentices, that an 
apprentice training program in the 
modern sense was adopted. 

These standards, which were in- 
tended to assure the proper training of 
the apprentice, were incorporated in 
the rules agreements negotiated with 
the individual railway managements, 
but since the rules differed from one 
road to another, the program for the 
most part lacked uniformity. 

Following our entry into World 
War I, the shortage of skilled mechan- 
ics prompted the United States Rail- 
road Administration to give some 
attention to apprentice training. As a 
result, a greater degree of standardiza- 
tion was developed, and toward the end 
of federal control of the railroads uni- 
form apprentice rules were negotiated 
by the Railway Employes Department 
and its affiliated international organi- 
Zations and incorporated in the na- 
tional agreement entered into with the 
United States Railroad Administration. 


These rules are still generally in effect 
on the individual carriers. 

Meanwhile, efforts have been made 
to improve apprentice training. Al- 
though the agreement rules provided 
only for on-the-job training, a number 
of railroads organized classes so the 
apprentice could get supplemental in- 
struction in the technical aspects of his 
trade. The organizations also provided 
their membership with technical train- 
ing through their educational depart- 
ments. With these developments, the 
quality of apprentice 
training was improved 
and both the appren- 
tice and the mechanic 
were able to keep 
abreast of technologi- 
cal developments in 
the industry. But 
again this new devel- 
opment in apprentice 
training lacked uni- 
formity, and there 
was little coordination 
between the technical 
work and the training 
on the job. 

With the entry of 
our country into 
World War II, the 
training of apprentices 
was seriously cur- 
tailed owing to young 
men being called to 
serve in the armed 
forces. In addition, 
many apprentices who 
had not completed 
their apprenticeship 
were upgraded to me- 


Classroom work is an essential part of the improved 
Gpprenticeship program backed by railroad unions 
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chanics in order to meet the serious 
shortage of skilled labor. As a result, 
there were not sufficient apprentices in 
training to supply either the current 
or future needs of the industry. 

Not only was it necessary to plan a 
program which would make available 
the skilled help needed for efficient 
operation during the postwar period, 
but with the widespread introduction 
of the Diesel-electric locomotive and 
other modern improvements in operat- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Good News iw Fuanee 


Democratic Workers Rebel Against Communists 


RENCH workers are thoroughly 

fed up with the Communists and 
they are now doing something about it. 
The toilers who were used as pawns in 
the recent strikes in furtherance of Mos- 
cow’s political objectives do not intend 
to let it happen again. They have 
taken definite action to smash the 
Communist grip on freedom-loving 
French labor. 

The great mass of workers have 
pulled out of the old Communist-con- 
trolled General Confederation of Labor 
(C.G.T.). Soon the Communist-led 
movement may have no more than 
1,500,000 members, in contrast to 
claims of 6,000,000 C.G.T. members 
prior to the quasi-general strike 
( November 24 to December 11). 

The non-Communist trade unionists 
have taken a walk because of their dis- 
gust with the antics of the Communists, 
whose aim in life is to serve the 


By IRVING BROWN 


A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 


behest of the Kremlin. At the same 
time, the Force Ouvriére made known 
its desire for trade union unity within 
the C.G.T. This myth of unity was 
later vetoed by the non-Communist 
workers, who felt that they had not 
risked their necks fighting the Commu- 
nist conspiracy only to return to cohab- 
itation with the followers of Moscow. 

The independent trade union move- 
ments in the railroad and communica- 
tions industries, having already existed 
outside the C.G.T. for many months, 
were in the vanguard of the rallying of 
the masses of the workers against the 
C.P.-inspired strikes. If stoppages 
had been successful on the railroads 
and in communications along with the 
Communist successes in the Northern 
coal mines, the French economy would 
have become completely paralyzed. 
That this was avoided is due primarily 


much as the C.P. did. The democratic 
labor leaders felt that the implications 
of the anti-strike law might some day 
be directed against all trade unionists, 

Although the Communists’ general 
strike was broken by the good sense 
and free trade union spirit of the 
French workers, plus intelligent state 
action, the national economy received 
a serious blow. It was estimated that 
2,000,000 tons of coal were lost, 400,- 
000 tons of iron ore and 175,000 tons 
of steel. In addition, huge amounts of 
foodstuffs rotted in ports and raw ma- 
terial cargoes were delayed or diverted 
during the three-week period of the 
strike. 

Estimates of total losses run from 
135 to 200 billion francs (over one 
billion dollars). These production and 
material losses have contributed to the 
inflationary price situation by further 

aggravating the shortage of 





interests of their Russian masters. 
French labor is now divided, but 
actually a united trade union 
movement in France ceased to 





BY RADIO FROM PARIS 


goods. By December 12, accord- 
ing to report, the monetary infla- 
tion rate in France had become 
the highest in her history. 








exist a long time ago. 

The Communists in the C.G.T. op- 
erated during the strike period through 
a National Strike Committee, composed 
of representatives from twenty national 
trade union federations, who attempted 
to launch comprehensive strikes in their 
respective industries (mines, railroads, 
metals, telephone and telegraph, etc.). 
It was the Communists’ hope that these 
strikes would add up to a vetitable 
general strike without an open decla- 
ration of a general strike. 

The non-Communists in the C.G.T., 
led by Léon: Jouhaux and Robert 
Bothereau, operated during the entire 
strike period through the Force Ou- 
vriére (Labor Force) groups. These 
groups had conducted a fight against 


the Communists in the C.G.T. ever 
since Liberation days. 
The Force Ouvriére movement 


strongly supported the wage-earners’ 
legitimate economic claims, but it was 
opposed to the political nature of the 
strikes called by the Communists at the 
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to the independent trade union organi- 
zations and the anti-Communist groups 
in the C.G.T. 

The Christian trade unions also took 
a clear-cut and decisive position against 
the strikes, as did other independent 
non-Communist trade union organiza- 
tions. The only non-Stalinists to sup- 
port the Communist attempt at a gen- 
eral strike were the Trotzkyites, the 
so-called Fourth Internationalists. 

The French government rose to the 
occasion. Through the energetic activ- 
ity of the new Socialist Minister of 
Interior, Jules Moch, the state machin- 
ery was wisely and prudently utilized 
to prevent Communist terrorism from 
coercing the laboring masses. 

However, the National Assembly’s 
anti-strike law was viewed by most 
French working-class leaders as a seri- 
ous error, since it gave the Communists 
a good propaganda issue and forced 
most of the non-Communist trade 
union leaders to attack the measure as 


The wage increases granted in 
order to meet the legitimate demands of 
the workers and end the strikes will 
augment France’s economic burden and 
make more difficult the government's 
job of bringing prices and wages into 
balance. The danger is that within 
three or four months these mounting 
inflationary pressures may again create 
the basis for new attempts by the Com- 
munists to strike the economy under 
the mask of legitimate wage demands. 

Checking inflation thus becomes the 
French government’s major task in the 
months ahead. Unless this effort suc- 
ceeds, the government will face new 
extremist onslaughts, which this time 
may end in DeGaulle coming to power. 

During the strike wave it was quite 
clear that events in France were dic- 
tated by world Communist and Russian 
strategy. The Communists had two 
objectives in France—the general strike 
itself (short range) and the strategic 
strike (long range). The former was 
lost, but the latter has been partially 
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won. Whether the French Communist 
Party's loss is permanent or not, the 
Kremlin has achieved certain partial 
strategic objectives. 

Serious injury has been inflicted on 
the French economy as part of the cam- 
paign against the Marshall Plan, thus 
adding to the cost of reconstructing the 
economy of Western Europe. While 
the French Communist Party has lost 
in numbers, both in the trade unions 
and in its political organization, its stra- 
tegic organization of a politico-military 
nature has become more well-knit for 
future battles as a result of its baptism 
of fire. 

The ground has been prepared 
for pulling new crippling strikes 
three months from now in enough 
economic areas to keep the 
French economy in perpetual 
trouble. It must be remembered 
that the Communists did achieve 
success in the mines and ports, in 
certain metal-working areas, in 
chemical plants and in geographi- 
cal sections like the South of 
France. 

The great positive achievement 
on the democratic side was that 
on December 19 the de facto split 
in the C.G.T. became a de jure 
reality. The new non-Communist 
labor movement, the Force Ou- 
vriere, was organized by a vote of 
53 to 5, with 16 abstentions. Léon 
Jouhaux had proposed to the del- 
egates at the national conference 
of non-Communist trade union 
representatives that they continue 
to work within the C.G.T., but 
the overwhelming majority voted 
to establish a new federation. 

Jouhaux and his associates, 
who had abstained from voting, 
then bowed to the will of their fol- 
lowers. They resigned from the 
Communist-dominated C.G.T. 

The non-Communist former 
CG.T. secretaries are now act- 
ing as a‘ provisional committee. 
Workers all over France are 
flocking to join with the new or- 
ganization. Their response appears to 
have amazed the hesitant former C.G.T. 
secretaries. 

Early in the new year it is expected 
that a national convention of demo- 
cratic labor will be held to elect per- 
manent officers and create a permanent 
organizational structure. The masses 
ot the workers have shown that they 
have been far ahead of their leaders in 
the desire to belong to and support a 
non-political trade union movement. 

In addition, it is becoming clearer 
every day that the workers who are 
responsible for this new development 
are distrustful of the Communists and 
their agents on an international scale. 
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This accounts for what appears to be 
a hostile attitude toward the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions on 
the part of the democratic French 
workers. Indications have been given 
that they view the W.F.T.U. as a So- 
viet or Communist front organization. 
Proof of this can be seen in the reaction 
of L’Humanité, French Communist 
daily, which, after quoting a criticism 
of the W.F.T.U. by a union leader, 
writes: 

“After the split in the C.G.T., the 
Socialist leaders want to smash the 
World Federation of Trade Unions.” 

By the time its convention is held, 





Leader of new non-Communist movement is 
Leon Jouhaux, 69, former chief of C.G.T. 


the new French labor federation will 
have as many if not more members 


than the old Communist-dominated 
C.G.T. In addition to the Force 
Ouvriére groups, the independent 


unions on the railroads, in communi- 
cations and other fields have indicated 
their willingness to join with the non- 
Communist forces in a single new fed- 
eration. It is quite possible that this 
will have become an accomplished fact 
by the time this report is in print. 

It is believed that if organic unity 
with the Christian trade union move- 
ment is not yet possible, there will be 
achieved at least united non-Commu- 
nist labor action on common goals. 


The Russian offensive in France has 
been blunted. It may well be, how- 
ever, that the Communists have not 
yet been defeated in terms of their real 
objectives in France and Western 
Europe. The Communists have lost a 
very important battle, but whether they 
have lost the war will depend on the 
future initiative and action of the non- 
Communist trade unionists, not only in 
France but throughout the world. 

The free trade union workers of 
France, on the other hand, have won 
a battle. They now have an oppor- 
tunity to win a war. Each of these 
propositions is conditional upon the 
other. To reinforce the action of 
the French labor movement, the 
democratic non-Communist world 
of trade unionism should begin to 
act more quickly along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(1) The new French labor 
movement must be recognized as 
the legitimate trade union organi- 
zation of the French working 
class and whatever aid can be 
given, both moral and material, 
should be forthcoming. 

(2) In the international trade 
union movement the cloak of re- 
spectability must be ripped off the 
Russians and other Commu- 
nists in the W.F.T.U. by posing 
clearly and sharply the issue of 
the Marshall Plan. If the folly of 
waiting for the Russians to split 
the W.F.T.U., thus permitting 
them the luxury of choosing the 
terrain on which to fight, is al- 
lowed to continue, then the Rus- 
sians have achieved their goal by 
paralyzing Western European la- 
bor action, while the Communists 
can go their merry way via the 
Cominform, their Communist 
parties and the trade unions 
under their control. 

(3) The Marshall Plan con- 
ference of trade unions must be 
convoked as soon as possible, not 
only to answer definitely the 
worldwide Communist attacks but 
also to give the mass of workers an 
alternative based upon hope and eco- 
nomic stability, in contrast to the 
ideological shrieking of the Commu- 
nists. 

(4) Preliminary concrete steps must 
be taken to rebuild the international 
trade union movement, based upon the 
International Trade Secretariats and 
the overwhelming majority of the free 
trade union centers throughout the 
world. 

International support is essential if 
such welcome developments as the 
new non-Communist French trade un- 
ion movement are to live and flourish 
in the mighty struggles ahead. 
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Workers and Political Action 


oped SUMMER members of Congress 
became anxious as to what might be the 
political effects on them following the restric- 
tions they had imposed on unions and on politi- 
cal action by unions, so they added provisions 
against trade unionists who might want to defeat 
their enemies at the polls. 

The Taft-Hartley Act denies unions the right 
to make political contributions or to carry on 
political campaigns. Consequently, when work- 
ers want to protect their unions against unwar- 
ranted legislative restrictions, they must now 
hand the problems over to another organization. 

Since its inception the American Federation 
of Labor has been active in politics in behalf 
of principles and in behalf of the friends of 
labor. The founders of the Federation believed 
that the trade union was sufficiently basic and 
flexible to serve all the needs of wage-earners. 

The economic problems of wage-earners 
are interrelated with their political, social and 
community problems so that, unless action upon 
them is coordinated with decisions on economic 
matters, the union is embarrassed by conflicting 
decisions on principles and policies. The union, 
of course, is the basic agency upon which work- 
ers rely to promote their welfare. 


The Inflationary Spiral 
AGE-EARNERS and small-salaried per- 
sons feel the squeeze of inflation as the 

prices of things they buy continue to mount. 
Food prices, as reported by the Department 
of Labor, have increased nearly 40 per cent and 
are nearly twice as high as before the war. In 
spite of wartime rationing and price control, 
consumers’ prices are about 10 per cent above 
the peak following World War I. Financial 
inflation, resulting from low interest and in- 
creases in currency, is reflected in our price 
structure. Also reflected in prices are abnormal 
demands at home and abroad, as well as abnor- 
mal scarcities in supplies. In other countries 
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that participate in world markets, inflation is 
fed by unsound currency, political insecurity, 
loss of production facilities, bad crop seasons 
and breakdowns in transportation and fuel and 
power production. 

There is only one cure for inflation—return 
to sound economic fiscal policies. Prices of food, 
clothing, housing and other essentials can be 
reduced by increasing the supply at lower pro- 
duction costs. The cost of living can be low- 
ered by making increases in output the basis for 
increases in rates of pay. Individuals, families, 
business organizations, all units of government 
and the federal government should learn the 
meaning and procedures of budgeting and con- 
structive use of credit. 

Unless there is concerted effort by all groups 
within the nation to deal with inflation, which 
is the result of ferces generated in many fields, 
then we either go through the corrective and 
costly experience of deflation or turn our prob- 
lems over to governmental controls, adminis- 
tered usually by persons who know much less 
about what to do than those who normally make 
economic decisions. During the war experience 
and since, it has been obvious that price controls 
do not prevent inflation. Inflation can be reme- 
died by reversing the causes. 

Wage-earners and others with fixed incomes 
are finding it impossible to maintain standards 
of living. If food and clothing are bought, they 
must do without medical care. If illness neces- 
sitates a doctor, then they economize on food. 
After trying to meet special needs, they desper- 
ately demand wage increases. When these are 
granted, the employer counters with a price 
increase. 

Because the practice of tail-chasing gets us 
nowhere, the American Federation of Labor has 
urged unions to base demands for wage increases 
on increases in output. Such union efforts need 
the cooperation of management and individual 
managements need the cooperation of others in 
the industry. All need the cooperation of credit 
and banking agencies, and these agencies, 1 
turn, need the cooperation of those controlling 
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our fiscal policies and governmental appropria- 
tions. 

Some representative of a responsible national 
interest could call together representatives of all 
functional groups, so that all could have a com- 
mon understanding and agree upon how to deal 
jointly with problems of inflation and then 
accept responsibility for doing their specific 
shares, including periodic reports on progress. 
These reports should be reviewed by the na- 
tional representative group for the purpose of 
evaluating progress and adjusting the program. 

This is the democratic way forward which 
would strengthen—not weaken—free enterprise. 


The Challenge of 1948 


ISTORICAL developments have given our 

nation responsibility for handing on the 
torch of freedom. This freedom has its roots 
in the spiritual concept of man, which recog- 
nizes in every human being powers that distin- 
guish him from the animal and which make 
him responsible for his individual acts. 

After centuries which measured progress by 
the extension and development of democratic 
institutions, democracy now faces world chal- 
lenge. The new aggressor is a militant minority 
group which, by revolution and ruthless use of 
force, gained control of vast stretches of land 
known as the Russian Empire and reorganized 
its police state for their own uses. The new 
state places satisfaction of economic needs above 
freedom, religion, family or patriotism. To in- 
sure the security of the new state, it has been 
surrounded by nations “made friendly” and po- 
tential enemies weakened by inflation or aggres- 
sive fifth columns boring within the economic 
and political structure. All diplomatic and other 
relations between Communistic and democratic 
nations provide opportunities for reporting back 
key information useful in defeating the de- 
mocracies in any field. 

The Moscow Politburo counts upon nations 
and organizations growing careless and unmind- 
ful of direction of drift and willing to compro- 
mise on standards. To live up to the best that 
isin us is a continuous tax on spirit, mind and 
body. It is easy to grow tired or indifferent with- 
out rousing one’s conscience unless obvious 
danger threatens. 

But danger now broods over a world weak- 
ened and demoralized by two world wars. The 
democracies can no longer escape the conclusion 
that Stalin and his aides in the Kremlin used the 
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war to further aggrandizement for their cause. 


They have already pushed the boundaries of 
the police state westward in Europe and south- 
ward in Asia. The fifth column under Mos- 
cow’s orders seeks revolution in France and 
Italy and in the Middle East. China is war- 
torn as the Communists seek to seize the govern- 
ment, while Communists utilize the disorders 
of North Africa to cut off the supplies needed 
by Europe. Even the indigenous people of 
Africa are being mobilized to serve the tyrants 
of Moscow who seek to force a new slavery on 
the world—slavery under a materialistic, God- 
less way of life, debasing the souls and lives of 
conquered and conquerors alike. 


Circumstances have given the United States 
responsibility for moral and political leadership 
against a powerful and unscrupulous foe that 
seeks in peace and war the overthrow of those 
institutions that have made our nation great. 
Danger lurks in our shortcomings at home which 
may be used to discredit our ideals, and in the 
spies within our government and _ industries 
planted to sabotage those who trust them. 
Danger is obvious in international conferences 
where the agents of Moscow oppose just terms 
of peace because their objective is to control 
Germany and Asiatic countries with rich indus- 
trial resources. Stalin wants to force the world 
into a pattern of life approved by his Politburo 
—a vast purpose of aggression. 


The new year finds our nation trying to realize 
how this aggression on a world scale affects our 
national life and each individual citizen trying 
to realize his responsibility in personal living 
and group organization, in order to preserve the 
institutions that provide opportunity for all. 
We have given ourselves so completely to the 
problems of developing a new nation in a new 
world that we have been absorbed by the con- 
structive problems of peace and the arts of 
industry. But now, to retain these blessings as 
a nation, we must draw ourselves together to 
develop firm international policies against ag- 
gression. 


We must accept this challenge to leadership 
so that all peoples may have opportunity for 
freedom and progress in accord with their ca- 
pacities. To assure the right use of this leader- 
ship requires a renewal of faith in the spiritual 
capacity of man and a reawakening of con- 
science to our duties, with alertness to the mean- 
ing of trends and sensitivity to implications of 
our own deeds. 
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The government worker has been hit hard by inflation, and unjust criticisms have added insult to injury 


‘cle Sam's Kmploves Need Unionism 


By JAMES B. BURNS 


President, American Federation of Government Employes 


ANUARY brings another anni- 

versary of the enactment of the 
National Civil Service Act—the sixty- 
fifth. The law was signed by Presi- 
dent Arthur on January 16, 1883, 
after an aroused public realized, 
through the assassination of President 
Garfield by a disappointed office-seeker, 
the abuses inherent in the spoils 
system. 

After sixty-five years the merit sys- 
tem in government service is well 
established, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the lot of government 
workers cannot be improved through 
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the civil service alone. Sound union 
organization is essential, and the way 
is open through the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employes and 
other A. F. of L. affiliates. 

Today the one great question con- 
fronting government workers is the 
same one that is perplexing practically 
all our 140,000,000 people except the 
small minority that is profiting—in 
some instances unconscionably—from 
the high prices of the necessaries of 
life. 

Government workers are in an 
even worse position than those in in- 


dustry to meet the problems of infla- 
tion ; for while pay in industry can be 
increased almost overnight, in the civil 
service occupations, as a rule, legisla- 
tion is necessary, and this is likely to 
be a drawn-out process. 

This illustrates the disabilities under 
which government employes _ labor. 
There are many others. Government 
employes cannot engage in collective 
bargaining as it is known in industry. 
They cannot have a union shop. Their 
principal weapon in the long run is the 
right of petition. It may seem inade- 
quate, and in some respects it is, but 
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nevertheless it has proved surprisingly 
effective. For the ultimate influence 
jin Our government is the power of 

blic opinion, and we have confidence 
that in our democracy the decisions of 
the people and their representatives will 
be fair and equitable, once they know 
the facts. 

With us the right of petition implies 
a sound and vigorous educational pro- 
gram to support the petition, for an 
educational job has to be done on each 
new Congress, and that requires not 
only time but the eradication of existing 
prejudices. 

As everyone knows, the members of 
Congress are seldom drawn from the 
ranks of working men and women, 
though the workers are unquestionably 
the great majority of the American 

le. Most Congressmen have been 
businessmen or lawyers, and their past 
training has not been such as to give 
them much understanding of or sympa- 
thy with either the rights of working 
people generally or government em- 


ployes in particular. 
Unfair Attacks on U.S. Workers 


Moreover, in the last two years we 
have witnessed a singularly ruthless 
and relentless campaign of libel and 
slander against government employes, 
who have been accused in the press and 
by public speakers of being lazy, waste- 
ful, tax eaters, incompetents and dis- 


I know government employes. I 
haye been in the government service. I 
haye worked beside them and with gov- 
ernment employes, and now I am work- 
ing for them. I declare unequivocally 
that these charges are untrue. The 
average government worker is neither 
lazy, wasteful, incompetent, disloyal 
nor a tax eater. He is a man doing a 
job he has been told to do—often a 
monotonous, repetitious, uninspiring 
sort of job. He is doing it, in general, 
about as well as is humanly possible, 
and he is doing it for inadequate pay 
and under stress of almost intolerable 
conditions, since this constant campaign 
of carping is undubitably destructive to 
morale. 

His diminishing purchasing power, 
as he discovers every two weeks, is 
causing serious hardship, in some in- 
stances even personal and family trag- 
edies. It is because of these conditions 
and at the suggestion of the American 
Federation of Government Employes 
that the Government Employes’ Coun- 
cil and the American Federation of 

bor have called for an end to this 
campaign of recrimination and indis- 
iminate insult of worthy citizens. No 
man can work efficiently in an atmos- 

re of undeserved abuse. 

While he is asked to stand up against 
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continuous pay cuts and against indis- 
criminate abuse, the government 
worker is also, in these harsh times, 
faced by still another grave menace, 
the peril of job insecurity. The clamor 
raised in the press and elsewhere 
against him has led to an unprece- 
dented economy furore in Congress and 
among the uninformed public, and this 
in turn has resulted in demands for the 
most drastic slashes in government em- 
ployment. 

The puny basis for the attacks on 
government workers was revealed in 
the net effect of the efforts of Congress 
to cut their number, for although there 
was loud talk not so long ago of firing 
1,000,000 or 1,500,000 or even 2,000,- 
000 government employes, the best a 
hostile Appropriations Committee could 
achieve in the way of dismissals was 
about 187,000, although some highly 
questionable “economies” were ap- 
proved—such, for example, as the fir- 
ing’ of several thousand Internal Reve- 
nue employes, though experts testified 
that it would mean the loss in uncol- 
lected taxes of twenty times the amount 
of their salaries; such, for example, as 
the failure to appropriate for meat in- 
spection, which meant a transfer of the 
costs to the packing companies with 
every probability that these 
costs, plus a nice percent- 
age, would be added to the 
cost of meat to the public. 

The experience of the 
last regular Congressional 
session, it seems to me, has 
clearly demonstrated the 
utter falsity of the wide- 
spread charges that the 
government has a great 
number of superfluous 
employes and that they are 
not doing their jobs prop- 
erly. If those things were 
true, it is certain that the 
economy-minded members 
of Congress would have 
discovered the facts and 
acted accordingly. 

The charges simply were not true, 
and the slashes in the government’s 
payroll are not much greater than 
would have been made anyhow in the 
orderly reduction process worked out 
long before. 

The point is that the unfair and un- 
warranted charges made against gov- 
ernment employes in the press and on 
the public platform had influenced the 
new and uninformed members of Con- 
gress; they were prejudiced against 
government employes because of the 
false statements they had heard. They 
will have to be informed as to the facts 
before government workers can hope 
for the fair treatment they deserve. 
That is the job of the government 
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workers’ unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It is 
by no means an easy job, and we need 
and must have the backing of the en- 
tire labor movement. 

Because of the false accusations 
against the government employes, thou- 
sands of worthy men and women have 
been displaced in the past year, some 
of them under most inequitable and 
inexcusable conditions ; and here again 
we have an important duty, that of pro- 
tecting them in their rights earned by 
long and faithful service. 

Under the circumstances I think we 
have done pretty well. We saw the 
clouds long before they became omi- 
nous; we worked out with the Civil 
Service Commission a program for 
orderly and fair reductions in force, 
for we all knew that the greatly ex- 
panded wartime government establish- 
ment would have to shrink. We ob- 
tained a fair and reasonable recogni- 
tion of the principle of seniority in 
reductions of force, despite the oppo- 
sition of some short-sighted personnel 
officials who failed to realize that mo- 
rale cannot be maintained where there 
is cutthroat competition for jobs. 

We had the cooperation of the Civil 
Service Commission and of the more 
enlightened personnel peo- 
ple, but even at the best 
some worthy employes 
would have to suffer. We 
did our best to minimize 
the hardships and to allevi- 
ate the suffering. But for 
the complication of the 
merciless campaign of hate 
against government work- 
ers and the resulting “‘econ- 
omy” drive, things would 
not have been too bad. 

Now, of course, the ques- 
tion is: What are govern- 
ment workers going to do 
about the problems that 
confront them? The best 
answer the A.F.G.E. can 
give at this time is that it will do all 
that it can. Our achievements are 
limited by our resources and our back- 
ing among the mass of government 
employes, and it is no secret that we do 
not have either the resources or the 
backing we should have. Too many 
government employes are perfectly 
willing to let a minority carry the load; 
they are not doing their fair share to 
hold the line against the enemies who 
are so openly attacking them. 

Our membership is loyal and de- 
voted, but it is nothing like as large 
as it should be. I cannot understand 
why any government employe who is 
at all interested in his job and in the 
government service should not be will- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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ALIFORNIANS read with great 
interest Edward Corsi’s article, 
“New York Stays Out Front,” in the 
FEpDERATIONIST of March, 1947. We 
congratulate our great sister state on 
the character of its labor laws, but we 
must point out with modesty that we 
do not concede New York “to have the 
most advanced labor and social legisia- 
tion in the country.” California yields 
to no state in the matter of the excel- 
lence of its labor laws, taken as a whole, 
and their effective administration. 
Although a much younger state than 
New York, California has forged ahead 
rapidly in enacting legislation for the 
well-being of its citizens, and much of 
this progress has been made in recent 
years. 


Over 3,750,000 Are Employed 


California’s fabulous increase in 
population from less than 7,000,000 in 
1940 to a current total of nearly 10,- 
000,000 is well known. This unprece- 
dented expansion in population has 
meant an increase in employment from 
2,500,000 before the war to more than 
3,750,000 at present. 

To deal more effectively with the 
problems resulting from: this rapid 
growth of the labor force, the State 
Legislature, upon recommendation of 
Governor Earl Warren, completely re- 
organized and streamlined the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations in 1945. 
As a result, the Department is in a 
better position today than ever before 
to translate into action the mandate of 
the Legislature that it shall “foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of California, improve 
their working conditions and advance 
their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment.” 

In the reorganized Department, the 
director has been relieved of member- 
ship on the Industrial Accident Com- 
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mission. This enables him to give his 
complete time and attention to the 
heavy administrative duties with which 
he is charged. The director coor- 
dinates the work of the eight divisions, 
each under the supervision of a chief, 
with duties and responsibilities out- 
lined in the Labor Code. These eight 
divisions are the Division of Industrial 
Accidents, Division of Industrial 
Safety, State Compensation Insurance 
Fund, Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards, Division of Housing, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Welfare, Division of 
Labor Law Enforcement and Division 


‘of Labor Statistics and Research. 


The division chiefs meet at least once 
each month in the office of the director 
to discuss policy, problems of admini- 
stration, law enforcement, etc. These 
meetings, by free and frank exchange 
of ideas and opinions, have definitely 
furthered coordination and increased 
efficiency. 

Within the California Department 
of Industrial Relations are six com- 
missions which function in an admini- 
strative or advisory capacity and per- 
form an essential part in maintaining 
sound public relations. Organized 
labor is ably represented on each of 
these commissions by persons ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

The Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions administers all statutes relating to 
labor in California with the exception 
of those governing unemployment in- 
surance and the operation of the em- 
ployment service offices. These func- 
tions are performed by a separate 
agency known as the Department of 
Employment. 

To facilitate expeditious service in 
carrying out the judicial functions of 
hearing and deciding workmen’s com- 
pensation controversies, the Industrial 
Accident Commission has been relieved 
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of all but its judicial duties. Further- 
more, to meet the needs of the increased 
population and expanded industry, the 
size of the commission has been in- 
creased to seven members serving as 
two panels, each with authority to hear 
cases and make final decisions. One 
panel is located in San Francisco and 
the other in Los Angeles. 


California has pioneered in the. de- 
velopment of workmen’s compensation 
benefits. Its workmen’s compensation 
law is among the best in the nation and 
provides broad coverage and liberal 
benefits exceeded in some respects by 
only a few states. The California act, 
with few exceptions, is compulsory for 
all employers without regard to the 
relative hazard of the industry or the 
size of the establishment. 


Maximum Benefit Is $30 


In the matter of benefits, California 
is far out in front among the states. 
The wartime maximum benefit of $30 
per week was made permanent at the 
1947 session of the Legislature. 
Maximum death benefits and perma- 
nent disability benefits also were sub- 
stantially increased, and many other 
aspects of the act were strengthened 
and liberalized. 

A separate Division of Industrial 
Safety was created in 1945, charged 
with the responsibility for safety and 
accident prevention in industry. The 
outstanding work of this agency is well 
known not only in this country but 
throughout the world. Californias 
proud record in accident prevention 
work, which has resulted in a con- 
tinuous downward trend in industrial 
fatalities relative to the increase in the 
labor force, attests to the achievements 
of this division. 

Many of the safety orders of the 
Division of Industrial Safety have been 
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used by other states and the 
federal government as 
guides for safe practices and 
accident prevention pro- 
grams. Recognizing the im- 
portance of education, a 
special “Education Section 
has been established within 
the division which will work 
in cooperation with other 
agencies and with local com- 
munities in accident preven- 
tion programs. 

The California State 
Compensation Insurance 
Fund is the largest carrier 
of workmen’s compensation 
insurance in the state. 


The objectives of the 
State Fund are (1) to offer 
employers insurance protec- 
tion at the lowest possible 
cost, (2) to operate in free 
and fair competition with 
other insurance carriers, 
acting as a yardstick for the 
securing of fair premium 
rates for employers and fair 
treatment for injured em- 
ployes, (3) to pursue the 
policy of being a warm- 
blooded institution rather 
than a cold-blooded one and 
to be influenced by the mo- 
ralities involved in each sit- 
uation rather than by the 
legalities alone, and (4) to 
relieve human hardship and 
to protect human life 
through safety education 
designed to guard against 
the hazards of industrial in- 
jury. 

The State Fund is a non- 
profit, self-supporting 
agency which pays the same 
taxes as private carriers in 
the state. In the thirty-three 
years since it was estab- 
lished, the State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund has paid out 
more than $140,000,000 in benefits to 
injured workers. 

California is conceded to have the 
best wage payment laws of any state 
in the nation, and the procedures fol- 
lowed in this state for.their enforce- 
ment are held forth as a model to be 
adopted by all states. The Division of 
Labor Law Enforcement, which ad- 
ministers the wage payment laws, re- 
covered more than $800,000 in unpaid 
wages for California workers in the 
past fiscal year. This is many times 
the amount recovered by any other 
State. 

lhe Division of Labor Law Enforce- 
ment enforces some fifty labor laws. 
In addition to the wage payment 
Statutes referred to above, it admin- 
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isters laws relating to child labor, 
private employment agencies, weekly 
day of rest, public works, hours of work 
in special occupations and certain in- 
dustries, misrepresentation of employ- 
ment, unlawful use of union label and 
other insignia, blacklisting of former 
employes and many other important 
statutes. 

California has the highest minimum 
wage for women in effect uniformly in 
all covered industries in all parts of 
the state. The minimum rate of 65 
cents per hour, which became effective 
on June 1, applies to all industries 
covered by the ten orders of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission and is 
the same throughout the entire state. 
The Division of Industrial Welfare 
administers the minimum wage law 


ey 


Now, as during the war, many California women have jobs in the aircraft industry 


and the eight-hour law for women and 
has a fine record for securing com- 
pliance. 

California has the largest number of 
registered apprentices of any state in 
the Union, more than twice the number 
in the next largest state. As of Sep- 
tember 30, there were approximately 
28,000 registered in 184 skilled oc- 
cupations and trades. This represents 
2bout one-fifth of all apprentices in the 
nation. Not only is the over-all total 
higher for this state, but there is a 
larger number of apprentices in almost 
every industry group. 

According to records for last August, 
there were 104,285 apprentices in the 
construction industry in the United 
States. Of these California had 18,356, 
or 18 per cent. The number of con- 
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struction trades apprentices in Cali- 
fornia was more than twice the num- 
ber in the next largest state, Ohio, 
which had 7,978, and New York, which 
had 7,078. : 

California’s on-the-job training pro- 
gram, carried on jointly with federal 
agencies, has enlisted more than 60,000 
men and women. In the course of 
broadening the program to trades 
which formerly had no apprentices, 
California is the first and only state 
to adopt on-the-job training in agri- 
culture. 

To meet the requirements of each 
community of the state promptly and 
to insure the widest scope for demo- 
cratic action, the apprenticeship pro- 
gram in California operates on a de- 
centralized or local basis. Each com- 
munity is thus able to determine its 
needs and develop its own program. 

Approximately 600 local joint ap- 
prenticeship committees operate in the 
58 counties of the state. In the ag- 
gregate these committees are composed 
of 4,000 civic-minded citizens repre- 
senting labor, management and govern- 
ment. More than 50,000 veterans are 
enrolled as regular apprentices or as 
participants in the on-the-job training 
program. 

Pursuant to the reorganization of 
the Department of Industrial Relations, 
the Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research has been given the mandate 
to “collect, compile and present facts 
and statistics relating to the conditions 
of labor in the state, including informa- 
tion as to employment, unemployment, 
hours, wages, earnings, cost of living, 
labor supply and demand, industrial 
relations, industrial disputes, industrial 
accidents and safety, labor productivity, 
sanitary and other conditions, prison 
labor and such other matters in relation 
to labor as the Director of Industrial 
Relations deems desirable.” 

The Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research is recognized as the best state 
labor statistics organization in the 
country. The data compiled by the 
division are used widely by labor and 
industry and constitute an authoritative 
source of factual information concern- 
ing the economic well-being of the 
state. 

Each year since 1896 a special ques- 
tionnaire has been distributed to all 
union locals in California. On the 
basis of these questionnaires and union 
agreements filed with the Department, 
annual reports on union labor in the 
state have been prepared. Further- 
more, the provisions of the union agree- 
ments on file are carefully analyzed and 
indexed so that information on collec- 
tive bargaining practices can be made 
readily available. 

In addition to the data in the field 
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of industrial relations, the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Research makes 
available statistics on employment, 
earnings, hours, industrial accidents 
and other related information. 

The Division of Housing enforces 
laws governing labor camps, auto 
courts and resorts, auto and trailer 
camps, and the State Housing Act. 
The division also has responsibility for 
inspecting construction plans for coun- 
ty jails. Limited-dividend housing cor- 
porations may be formed under the 
direction of this division. The purpose 
of these corporations is the elimination 
of slums through the construction of 
suitable dwellings for those in the lower 
income brackets. 

In his report for the years 1881- 





“And the Taft-Hartley Act will liberate the workers . . .” 


1883, the California Commissioner of 
Labor stated : 

“The possibilities of California’s in- 
dustrial future are great indeed. They 
are so great that the highest estimate 
can hardly be too high, and it is now 
that we are laying the foundation to 
her future greatness.” 

That statement is as true today as 
sixty-five years ago. Industrial expan- 
sion over the years has been accom- 
panied by steady improvement in the 
labor laws and in their administration, 
The labor movement of our state has 
been the leader in this onward march. 

As inevitable as the future growth of 
the state is the promise of continued 
progress toward the establishment of 
the highest standards in the country, 


Copyright, 1948, Cincinnati Chronicle 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


ing methods, it was necessary to over- 
haul the apprentice training program 
to meet these requirements. 

In keeping with its traditional policy 
of improving the standard of appren- 
tice training, the Railway Employes 
Department, A. F. of L., and its affili- 
ated international organizations made 
a study of the problem in cooperation 
with the Apprentice Training Service 


of the United States Department of 
Labor. 


Improved Program Developed 


An improved apprenticeship pro- 
gram was developed for the train- 
ing of blacksmiths, boilermakers, car- 
men, electrical workers, machinists 
and sheet metal workers which was 
designed to coordinate on-the-job 
training with a well-integrated course 
of classroom instruction. 

The plan was introduced on two 
large railroads, the New York Central 
and the Union Pacific, on an experi- 
mental basis. Subsequently the plan 
was adopted by the Western Pacific 
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and the Centrai Railroad of 
Jersey, and negotiations are 
in progress to establish it on 
some twenty additional 
roads. As conditions permit, 
the plan will be extended to 
all of the railroads in the 
country. 

Recognizing the impor- 
tance of joint participation 
in the training of appren- 
tices, the plan is established 
by agreement between the 
management and the Sys- 
tem Federation represent- 
ing the mechanical trades 
employes on each carrier. 
This agreement provides for the ap- 
pointment of an Apprentice Training 
Committee, composed of an equal 
number of management and _ labor 
organization representatives. 

It is the function of this committee 
to carry out the broad purpose of the 
apprentice training agreement, which 
is to improve on-the-job training and 
synchronize that training with related 
classroom instruction. This committee 
is also responsible for the over-all 
administration of the apprentice train- 
ing program, while local joint com- 
mittees are selected to administer the 
program at the local level. 

Under this agreement, existing 
agreement rules governing apprentices 
are continued in effect. They provide, 
among other things, for the indenture 
of the apprentice, the period of the ap- 
prenticeship, the qualifications neces- 
sary and the wage rates which will 
be paid while the apprentice is in train- 
ing. The new apprentice training pro- 
gram, therefore, does not displace 
existing rules, but rather implements 


Instructor watches intently as student applies himself to a 
drafting problem. Left—Apprentice works from blueprint 








them so as to provide for more effec- 
tive apprentice training. 

Accordingly, while it is the function 
of the Apprenticeship Training Com- 
mittee to establish and administer the 
apprentice training program, the Exec- 
utive Board of the System Federation 
continues to handle all grievances aris- 
ing under the working agreement. 

After the Apprentice Training Com- 
mittee has been appointed, its first task 
is to review carefully the existing train- 
ing program on the property and 
revise it to accomplish the purposes of 
the apprentice training agreement. The 
on-the-job training schedules are re- 
vised to meet certain standards, and 
provision is made for adequate super- 
vision of this phase of the training. 


Instruction During Working Hours 


The agreement calls for a minimum 
of four hours of classroom instruction 
a week, to be given during working 
hours and related to the work in t’e 
shop. This requires considerable study 
and planning, since manuals of instruc- 
tion and other facilities must be made 
available and instructors selected and 
trained to conduct the classes. 

Throughout the development and op- 
eration of the program the Apprentice 
Training Committee may call upon the 
Railway Employes Department and 
various government agencies for guid- 
ance and help. Valuable assistance 
is offered by the United States Office 
of Education and state vocational edu- 
cation departments in the preparation 
of manuals as well as in organizing the 
classes and training the instructors, 
who are selected from among the qual- 
ified journeymen in the shops. In addi- 
tion, public funds are made available 
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to pay the salaries of the instructors. 

The assistance of the Apprentice 
Training Service of the United States 
Department of Labor is available as 
consultant both in setting up the pro- 
gram and subsequently when it is in 
operation. However, neither of these 
agencies exerts any control over the 
program, since it is the responsibility 
of the Apprentice Training Committee 
to formulate and operate the program. 
The committee may request such assist- 
ance as it deems necessary to discharge 
its responsibilities, but control of the 
program rests at all times with the 
carrier and the organizations. 

When the program is completed and 
placed into operation, it is registered 
with the Apprentice Training Service 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, which issues a certificate stating 
that the program meets the standards 
established by that agency for the 
training of apprentices. 


A Balanced Program of Training 


Under this plan the apprentice is 
provided with a well-balanced program 
of supervised training in both the prac- 
tical and technical aspects of his trade. 
He spends specified periods in accord- 
ance with the schedule which has been 
worked out for his craft, performing 
various kinds of work in the shop, and 
thus gets practical experience in his 
trade. Closely integrated with this 
work in the shop are his classroom 
studies. Under competent instructors, 
he is given a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and principles of his trade. 


In addition to the super- 
vision and guidance he re- 
ceives in the shop and the 
classroom, his progress is 
carefully’ watched by the 
local joint apprenticeship 
committee to assure his re- 
ceiving the proper training 
in all branches of his trade. 
Periodic examinations are 
given, and should the ap- 
prentice fail to make satis- 
factory progress, provision 
is made for corrective 
measures, 


As may be seen, the ap- 
prentice is given every op- 
portunity to learn his trade, 
and, in addition, he receives 
encouragement and helpful 
guidance which enable him 
to complete his training 
successfully. 

When the apprentice has 
“served his time,” he re- 
ceives a certificate from the 
carrier, countersigned by the 
Apprentice Training Serv- 
ice of the United States 
Department of Labor, certi- 
fying that he has met the 
prescribed standards of training to 
become a journeyman mechanic. These 
standards are recognized not only by 
the governmental agency responsible 
for the establishment of a high standard 
of apprentice training in all industries. 


The general acceptance by the rail- 
roads of the apprentice training pro- 





30 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE AMERICAN Federation of 

Labor most firmly and unequivo- 
cally favors the independent use of the 
ballot by the trade unionists and work- 
ingmen, united regardless of party, that 
we may elect men from our own ranks 
to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legis- 
lative demands of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and at the same time 
secure an impartial judiciary that will 
not govern us by arbitrary injunctions 
of the courts, nor act as the pliant tools 
of corporate wealth. 

° 

W. D. MAHON, president, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railway 
Employes, informs us that a special 
effort is to be made during the coming 
Spring to push the organization of the 
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street railway men throughout the 
country. He requests us to urge our 
organizers to make a special effort to 
aid him in this work, and we take pleas- 
ure in so doing. Nothing contributes 
so much to the advancement of the 
cause of labor as a more thorough 
organization of our fellow workers. 
Organizers are therefore specially re- 
quested to devote their efforts on lines 
indicated. 

2 
THERE MUST be no division in the 
ranks of labor. Corporate interests do 
not divide upon sectional or geographi- 
cal lines; they concentrate their forces. 
The only manner by which combined 
capitalists can be met and successfully 
dealt with is by united and federated 
labor. 

* 
THE SUPREME Court of the United 
States has declared the Eight Hour 
Law of Utah constitutional. A new 
departure and a splendid victory ! 


Men whose trades use it are taught welding 
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gram will bring about the realization of 
an objective which has been long 
sought by the Railway Employes De- 
partment and its affiliated international 
organizations. 

Through joint participation with 
management it provides the opportu- 
nity properly to meet their obligation 
to the employes of providing an ade- 
quate apprentice training program. In 
fulfilling this. responsibility, however, 
the organizations have also performed 
a public service in assisting the rail- 
roads to meet their needs for the skilled 
workers necessary for efficient opera- 
tion, 

Trained workers, once procurable 
from other sources, are no_ longer 
available. Not only has the war pre- 
vented the training of an adequate 
number of apprentices but the high 
level of industrial activity in the na- 
tion has intensified the competition for 
skilled labor. 

The apprentice training program, 
therefore, offers the railroads the means 
of becoming self-sufficient both as to the 
number of workers required and the 
skills necessary to modernize the plant 
and provide improved service to the 
public. 

We believe this program to be the 
finest which has been developed for 
any industry, and since it provides 
benefits which are as desirable to the 
railroads as. to the employes, it is our 
sincere hope that it will be universally 
adopted in the railroad industry. 
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farm Labor Moves Ahead 


AST month 125 delegates repre- 
Boeing the nation’s only organized 

jcultural workers met in annual con- 
vention. Held at Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, the convention was the farm work- 
ers’ second since their union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

Nearly a year had passed since the 
Washington convention that launched 
their nationwide organizing campaign. 
There they had heard William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., state that 
the National Farm Labor Union had 
one of the biggest organizational jobs 
to do and the largest potential member- 
ship of any union in the Federation. 

Officers’ reports presented at Little 
Rock showed that during 1947 the 
membership of the National Farm 
Labor Union had increased two-fold. 
Organization in the cotton fields of the 
mid-South, where the National Farm 
Labor Union had its origin fourteen 
years ago, has taken on new life since 
affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Seventy per cent of the 
membership is composed of farm labor- 
ers employed on cotton farms of this 
area. 

Organization was firmly established 
during 1947 in the citrus groves of 
Florida, Fruit pickers representing a 
local union of 2,000 members passed 
out bags of oranges and grapefruit to 
the delegates. This fruit was picked 
by Florida members of the National 
Farm Labor Union. 

California farm workers gave a re- 
port on the building of organization in 
the most highly industrialized farm 
area in America. They told how the 
National Farm Labor Union was en- 
gaged in a showdown battle with the 
notorious Associated Farmers. This 
group had been exposed by the Sen- 
ate Civil Liberties Committee as a vigi- 
lante organization formed for the pur- 
pose of stopping organization among 
farm workers by fair means or foul. 
Now 1,000 members of the National 
Farm Labor Union are on strike in 
California for improved working con- 
ditions, better wages and recognition 
of their union. 

_ Men and women comprising the Cal- 
florni: delegation came direct to the 
convei.tion from the 1914-mile picket 
line the farm workers had thrown 
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around the 22,000-acre DiGiorgio 
Farms Corporation ranch in Kern 
County. The strike had been on since 
October 1, and these men and women 
had held their ranks like trade union 
veterans, winning the admiration and 
the wholehearted support of organized 
labor throughout the state. They were 
determined to win their strike and to 
prevent a return to the days of misery 
which they had experienced when they 
first came to California after their 
farms back in the Oklahoma dust bowl 
blew away. 

The convention heard reports from 
Texas and Florida on the new agree- 
ment made by the immigration author- 
ities to permit the entry of an estimated 
100,000 foreign nationals to take jobs 
of American farm workers. The dele- 
gates also learned for the first time that 
foreign nationals brought in during 
wartime by the Department of Agricul- 
ture had been permitted to earn high 
wages and_then escape from the United 
States without paying income taxes on 
those earnings. 

They saw copies of a contract for 
alien workers negotiated by the British 
West Indies government with our own 
U.S. officials. This contract required 


American employers of the imported 
agricultural workers to provide free 
transportation to and from jobs, to 
guarantee weekly earnings of at least 
$12.50 whether or not the worker was 
actually employed, and to provide hous- 
ing, health and medical care and burial 
services for the foreign nationals. 

The first resolution adopted by the 
Little Rock convention petitioned Con- 
gress to enact legislation that would 
require American agricultural employ- 
ers to grant to American citizens equal 
rights with the foreign nationals. The 
second resolution called upon the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to enforce the 
section of the Revenue Code which re- 
quires employers of non-resident alien 
workers to withhold a percentage of 
the earnings of such employes as 
income tax, 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
convention called for the extension of 
social security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and the Wage and Hour Law to 
agricultural labor. The convention 
reaffirmed the union’s historic position 
on poll taxes, fair employment practices 
and anti-lynching legislation. The re- 
cent report of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights was hailed as the 





Photo made at Little Rock session. Mr. Mitchell is second from left 
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most important document issued by the 
federal government since the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

The convention recessed for an hour 
on the second day, and the delegates 
teassembled as citizens to set up a 
Farm Labor Voters League for the 
purpose of encouraging all farm labor- 
ers to qualify as voters and to take part 
in local, county, state and national elec- 
tions. The League voted to raise funds 
of $2 per person each year and to affil- 
iate with Labor’s Educational and 
Political League. 

Among the speakers addressing the 
convention was Joseph F. Landis, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Teachers, who called for increased edu- 


cational opportunities. He charged 
that America is plowing under its most 
valuable crop—the children. C. W. 
Mowery, president of the Arkansas 
Federation of Labor, welcomed the 
convention to Little Rock. Representa- 
tives of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, the Upholster- 
ers International Union, the Brother- 
hood of Papermakers, the Paper, Pulp 
and Sulphite Workers International 
Union and the Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers International 
Union also addressed the convention. 

Telegrams and messages of greeting 
were read to the assembled delegates 
from A. F. of L. President Green and 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 


We Make Sugar 


(Continued from Page 13) 


tories, sixty-one are organized and 
operating under union agreements with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Two beet sugar factories, one in Cali- 
fornia and the other in Minnesota, are 
now under construction and are ex- 
pected to be finished and placed in 
operation in 1948. There are several 
organized factories in Ohio and Michi- 
gan now working under agreements 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In the organized beet sugar factories 
union agreements exist which provide 
very fair conditions of employment for 
the members of the unions. Good 
headway has been made over the years 
to establish wage rates both for hourly 
and monthly employes that would be 
in keeping with wage increases won by 
workers in other industries over the 
same period of time. 

In California, in last year’s negotia- 
tions with the beet sugar 


the organized sugar refineries (better 
known as cane refineries) has also been 
pleasant and cooperative. Over the 
years fair conditions and wage rates 
have been established in the refineries 
through negotiation. 

The employers in the beet sugar in- 
dustry have been very cooperative in 
the matter of collective bargaining. 
The major companies in the industry 
own and operate several factories each. 
Committees from each company meet 
jointly with a committee representing 
each union of their company and nego- 
tiate one agreement, in most instances 
covering ali the unions of their re- 
spective company. While the agree- 
ment is considered an individual agree- 
ment with each union involved, it 
allows joint collective action on nego- 
tiations with all the unions of each com- 
pany. 

In California the eleven unions of the 


and from officers of practically jj 
international unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The constitution of the National 
Farm Labor Union was changed to 
provide for the establishment of 
death benefit fund and for the protec. 
tion of the legal rights of members, 

As the convention approached its 
end, officers of the union were reelected 
and installed for another year. The 
parley closed with the traditional “Cer. 
emony of the Men of the Land” 
wherein each delegate marches around 
a large table, picks up a handful of 
dirt from his native state and mingles 
it with soil from all the other states 
represented in the convention. 


beet sugar industry negotiate together 
with their employers, while in the ter- 
ritory other than California joint agree- 
ments are now in effect covering from 
six to twenty unions of the respective 
companies. 

There is one company which had 
twenty factories in operation in Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana last fall. It is an impressive pic- 
ture to sit in on the negotiations with 
the management of this company. In 
the 1946 negotiations there were about 
thirty company officials on one side of 
the table and a committee of more than 
forty men representing the unions on 
the other side. 

The union group at these negotiations 
included two organizers representing 
the American Federation of Labor. 
These two representatives acted as the 
spokesmen for the union committee, 
while the vice-president of the company 
was the spokesman for his group. Each 
side respected the other, and the negoti- 
ations were pleasant and constructive. 
Over the years the same friendly spirit 
has prevailed in labor’s negotiations 
with the other beet sugar companies. 





companies, the unions were 
successful in obtaining an 
increase in wages and im- 
proved conditions of em- 
ployment. In the territory 
other than California west 
of the Mississippi River, the 
employers in the beet sugar 
industry granted to their 
employes, effective August 
1, 1947, a voluntary increase 
in wages which was accept- 
able to the unions and which 
avoided the necessity of op- 
ening up their agreements 
in 1947, thus eliminating 
any possible controversy 
over anti-labor legislation, 
state or federal. 

The relationship between 
management and unions in 
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Sugar cane, domestic and foreign, is source of much of sugar consumed in U.S. 
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bLocal 161, Textile Workers, has se- 
cured a wage increase of 10 per cent 
at the Morganton Full Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mills, the Garrou Knitting Mills 
and the Huffman Full Fashioned Mills 
of Morganton, N. C. 


bA joint effort by Local 168, Fire 
Fighters ; Locals 1096 and 1116, State, 
County and Municipal Employes, and 
the Paducah Central Labor Union won 
for city employes of that Kentucky city 
increases approximating 10 per cent. 


bIn addition to a pension plan, Division 
638, Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, has gained a wage increase of 
12 cents an hour in a contract with the 
National City Lines, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


>A $20 monthly cost-of-living increase 
has been secured for approximately 
1000 county employes, members of 
Local 66, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, at Duluth, Minn. 


’The Retail Clerks, in an agreement 
with the Wraight Store, Spokane, 
Wash., have won wage increases 
amounting to as much as $12 in some 
instances. 


bLocal 29, Office Employes, has com- 
pleted negotiations for its membership 
in the food industry, winning increases 
’ —- a month, retroactive to Octo- 
ver 1. 


Wage gains ranging from $19.50 to 
$40 monthly were achieved at the 
Keasbey and Mattison Company, St. 
Louis, by Local 13 of the Office Em- 
ployes. 


The United Automobile Workers- 
A. F. of L. have won wage boosts of 
10 to 20 cents an hour at the Titan 
Abrasive Company, Chicago. 


bLocal 414, Teamsters, has won a 15- 
cent hourly wage increase in negotia- 
ions with the coal dealers of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


The Painters Union in Portland, Ore., 
Signed an agreement with employ- 

8 which provides a 12%4-cent hourly 

Wage increase in all classifications. 
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bLocal 7, Photo Engravers, Philadel- 
phia, has secured an $8 weekly increase 
for gravure workers and an additional 
$2 a week for those employed on the 
third shift. 


bA wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
has been gained by Local 559, Pulp and 
Paper Workers, through interim nego- 
tiations with the Chase Bag Company, 
Crossett, Ark. 


PLocals B-17 and 1325, Electrical 
Workers, have won a nine per cent 
increase in wages, retroactive to June 
30, in an arbitration award affecting 
the Edison Company of Detroit. 


bLocal 334, Pulp and Paper Workers, 
has received a 15-cent hourly increase 
in a new contract with Alford Cartons 
at Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


bLocal 10, Jewelry Workers, has con- 
cluded agreements with jewelry manu- 
facturing firms in St. Louis which hike 
pay five cents an hour. 


>Local 96, Textile Workers, has rati- 
fied a new agreement with the Hudson 
( Mass.) Worsted Company providing 
six paid holidays and an insurance plan 
paid for solely by the company. 


bLocal 231, Laundry Workers, Green- 
ville, S. C., has concluded an agreement 
with employers providing a 20 per cent 
wage increase, a 40-hour week and five 
paid holidays. 


bLocal 177, Laundry Workers, has re- 
ceived a 10 per cent wage increase and 
a 40-hour week in negotiations with 
the Stockton (Calif.) Laundry Asso- 
ciation. 


bIn a new contract with the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Everett, Mass., 
Local 57 of the Chemical Workers has 
won a 10%-cent hourly increase and 
ten paid holidays. 


bWeekly pay increases of $2 to $4 
have been obtained in a renewal agree- 
ment with the Associated Transport 
Company by Local 6, Office Employes, 
Boston. 


bA weekly wage increase of $13.60 has 
been won by the Photo Engravers at 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


PLocal 167, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
has won a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease at the Maiden Form Brassiere 
Company’s plants located at Bayonne, 
Perth Amboy and Union City, N. J. 


Metal Polishers Honored by American War Dads 


Ray Kelsay (second from left), president of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Helpers International Union, receives a plaque honoring his organization at brief 


ceremonies in the nation’s capital. 
American War Dads. 


Making the presentation is Arch Stafford of the 
The Metal Polishers’ “outstanding and constructive program” 


for servicemen injured in World War II earned the union the award of the War Dads. 
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MICHIGAN REPORTING 


By GEORGE W. DEAN 


President, Michigan Federation of Labor 


HE Michigan Federation of Labor 

held its fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention last June. More than 300 dele- 
gates and their wives from the state’s 
industrial centers drove through the 
slashings of what were once great for- 
ests to attend the convention at Mar- 
quette, Michigan’s largest iron ore port 
on Lake Superior. 

Two dates stand out in Michigan 
labor history. In 1889 the A. F. of L. 
granted to its members in Michigan a 
state charter. At that time the Amer- 
ican frontier was disappearing. In 
Michigan, too, the frontier was going. 
Lumberjacks, when they cut 4,245,- 
717,000 feet of pine lumber in 1890, 
had reached their peak of production. 

The second key date in Michigan 
Federation of Labor annals is 1936. 
In that year the Michigan Federation 
of Labor moved its headquarters from 
Detroit to the state capital, Lansing. 
This second date is significant because 
it marks the beginning of intensive ac- 
tivity by the State Federation of Labor 
to obtain adoption in Michigan of the 
social, economic and labor program of 
the A. F. of L. 

The Michigan Federation of Labor 
has sought to secure the passage of 
legislation to benefit all who work. On 
Christmas Eve of 1936 the Legislature 
passed a state unemployment compen- 
sation law. Passage of this measure 
was the culmination of a campaign 
marked by a careful study of the prob- 
lem by a special commission, which in- 
cluded members from the Executive 
Board of the Michigan Federation of 
Labor. 

Every session of the Legislature 
since that time has amended the un- 
employment compensation act. Inter- 
ests opposed to labor have tried con- 
tinuously to amend the law so as to 
deprive unemployed workers of bene- 
fits which a good unemployment insur- 
ance program should provide. At the 
1947 session the fight went on until 
the last day. 

In this eleven-year battle to protect 
the worker, the Michigan Federation of 
Labor has fought for the best possible 
legislation and a just administration of 
unemployment compensation. 

The Michigan Federation of Labor 
has sought for years legislation to pro- 
vide more adequate regulation and ad- 
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ministration of child labor in Michigan. 
Like the children they were designed 
to protect, the child labor bills have 
had a rough time in the Legislature, in 
which the representatives of the rural 
areas are dominant. 

This year, however, a new child 
labor law was enacted, Although the 
new act is by no means the fulfillment 
of what the Michigan Federation seeks, 
it does provide more adequate safe- 
guards to protect the health and morals 
of the children of Michigan and in- 
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sures to children attending school more 
time for school activities. 

Every session of our Legislature has 
found the State Federation sponsoring 
amendments to the workmen’s compen- 
sation law. Moderate success has re- 
sulted from these efforts. Labor has 
won inclusion of occupational diseases, 
mandatory inclusion for employers with 
eight or more persons on the payroll 
and increased benefits to all workers 
covered by the law. 

Last winter the Michigan Federation 
of Labor sponsored amendments to 
cover all employes except farm and do- 
mestic labor, to increase benefits in 
line with the rising cost of living and to 
require all employers to insure with 
the State Accident Fund unless they 


have been approved as self-insurers, 

Members of the Executive Board of 
the Michigan Federation of Labor have 
exerted a marked influence on shaping 
the policy and improving the adminis- 
tration of vocational education in the 
state. This has been accomplished by 
serving on policy and study commis- 
sions and by a readiness to work with 
those responsible for administering the 
state’s vocational program. 

Recognizing that the unprecedented 
growth of the trade union movement 
in the Thirties had created a great 
need for workers’ education, the Mich- 
igan Federation of Labor sponsored an 
appropriation to provide funds for 
adult education. Part of this money 
was allotted to the University of Mich- 
igan Extension Division, which organ- 
ized a Workers’ Education Service Di- 
vision. The experiment of taking the 
university to the workers functioned so 
satisfactorily that the University of 
Michigan now provides for workers’ 
education in its own budget. 

In Michigan as in many other states, 
services to workers have been assigned 
to many different administrative agen- 
cies. At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, the Michigan Federation of Labor 
sponsored a bill to gather all these 
services together in one department. 
Under our proposal all the services to 
workers performed by the state gov- 
ernment would have been transferred 
to and administered by one agency. 
The bill died in committee. 

Michigan badly needs legislation to 
cover more adequately the safety of all 
workers, a minimum wage law, wider 
coverage in civil service and retire- 
ment systems and greater freedom of 
labor organization. 

The state tax system has become a 
hodge-podge of excise taxes—a system 
of taxation based not on ability to pay 
but on the inability to resist. The Mich- 
igan Federation of Labor, in order to 
protect the workers of Michigan, has 
sponsored a progressive tax prografl. 
The Federation has opposed all 
attempts to increase sales taxes, “if 
arette taxes, soft drink taxes, payral 
taxes, increased gasoline taxes am 
similar imposts. Labor has sponsored 
an income tax, with exemptions high 
enough to cover the purchases by work- 
ers of the necessities of living, and @ 
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corporate income tax sufficient to meet 
the cost of services provided by the 
state to corporate organizations. 

Opposition to anti-labor bills that 
have been advanced in Michigan has 
required much effort and consumed 
a large share of the time of the officers 
of the State Federation. 

Until the last session of the Legis- 
lature, the Federation was successful 
in preventing passage of legislation to 
restrict labor organizations. In 1947, 
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Think for Yourself 


From the 
Building Service Employe 

In a democracy there is no substitute 
for average-citizen interest in public 
affairs and awareness of public prob- 
lems. You dare not quitclaim to any- 
body else your God-given right to think 
for yourself. 

Overshadowing our daily living is 


the need for strengthening the United. 


Nations and world government to avert 
the threat of yet another war. On the 
national scene, we face the challenge of 
spiraling prices, inadequate real wages 
and housing shortages. In our home 
communities and neighborhoods, we 
face the problems of juvenile wayward- 
ness, educational system shortcomings 
and rising crime rates. 

Perhaps we should turn over to ex- 
perts and technicians the job of finding 
simple answers to these complex prob- 
lems. But the “experts” did not make 
our form of government or shape our 
way of life. Farmers, small shopkeep- 
ers, workmen were the architects of the 
great American experiment in self- 
government. The quiet, forceful dignity 
of the individual must not be allowed 
to wither in our land today. 

_ Democracy depends for its vitality on 
informed and interested citizens. Lonely 
window-shoppers on the avenue of 
ideas are not enough. The collective 
judgment of a democratic nation must 
spring ‘rom discussions, finding areas 
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however, the Legislature was deluged 
with anti-labor bills and three meas- 
ures inimical to labor were adopted. 
One of the bills passed amended the 
penal code. Michigan law had long 
made it a felony to disrupt the services 
of a public utility. The amendment 
covers certain specific acts which in the 
old law were felonious by general cov- 
erage. The second anti-labor bill was 
patterned after the New York law for- 
bidding strikes by public employes. 


of agreement, seeking answers repre- 
senting the will of the majority. 

A victorious labor movement must 
be an informed labor movement. There 
is no substitute for individual union 
member thinking and action. 


New Challenge to Labor 


From the 
Electrical Workers’ Journal 


Labor faces the most serious chal- 
lenge since the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the drive against the 
40-hour week. A determined effort was 
started—and it will be continued in 
Congress—to break down the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, known more 
familiarly as the Wage and Hour Law. 

The fight against the law is being 
made in the name of “increasing pro- 
duction” and “to fight inflation.” Ray 
Madden, Democratic Representative 
from Indiana, has pointed out that the 
undermining technique employed is the 
same as that used against the Wagner 
Act and the OPA by the reactionaries 
and the anti-laborites. 

Congressman Samuel K. McConnell, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, has prom- 
ised to introduce revisions and amend- 
ments to the law. The chief amendment 
would be to raise the work week to 44 
or to 48 hours. Other amendments 
would exempt many industries now 
protected, while other changes would 
reduce the numberof workers pro- 
tected by the law through a change in 


The third measure amended the Mich- 
igan Labor Mediation Act to provide 
compulsory arbitration on public utili- 
ties, whether owned municipally or 
privately. 

Our immediate objective is to obtain 
the repeal of the regulatory legislation 
adopted at the last session. To achieve 
that objective, it is the intention of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor and 
its affiliates to leave no stone un- 
turned and no legislator unwatched. 





the definition of interstate commerce. 

A calculated campaign against the 
law was waged in November. Big busi- 
ness sent some of its bright boys down 
with slide rules, charts and long argu- 
ments and even sent a Columbia Uni- 
versity professor who quoted Scripture. 
The strategy against labor will be clear 
when the exact nature of the amend- 
ments is made known. 

Labor is forewarned. Let it be fore- 
armed to fight to prevent the Fair 
Labor Standards Act from being given 
the Taft-Hartley treatment. This law 
concerns all of labor. Let labor unite 
in fighting to keep it. 


Cancer 


From 
The Carpenter 


Every three minutes—twenty-four 
hours a day, 365 days a year—an 
American dies of cancer. Think of it! 
One out of eight people alive today will 
sooner or later become a victim of this 
most dreaded scourge of all time. This 
appalling loss of life can and must be 
curbed. Education holds the answer. 

Right now cancer research on a scale 
that defies imagination is going on in all 
parts of the country. Under the direc- 
tion of the National Research Council, 
this campaign is reaching out to almost 
every university, college and medical 
center in the nation. American science, 
which split the atom and harnessed jet 
propulsion, will eventually find the 
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answer. But in the meantime cancer’s 
annual toll can be greatly diminished. It 
can be diminished if all people know 
the truth about this vicious killer. 

Your brotherhood is standing back 
of the American Cancer Society in its 
drive to beat down the scourge of 
cancer through education. 


Attacks on Unions 


From the 
International Teamster 


If an organization or a nation loses 
the attention of the public because of 
the failure of the public to know or to 
hear anything about them, then that 
organization or institution or nation is 
on its way downward. 

Nations and organizations and insti- 
tutions must either go backward or 
forward. There is no such thing as a 
static position, especially for labor. 


Consequently, don’t be irritated or 
confused or ready to write a scorching 
letter to someone when you see some- 
thing written about your organization 
or about your leaders which you know 
is a deliberate, wilful lie. 


British Labor 


From the 
Railway Clerk 


American Tories, like their British 
brothers, are hoping and praying for 
the fall of the Labor Party and the 
repudiation of its program of social- 
ization, 

The British people voted Labor to 
power because Labor offered the only 

ope of change in a country of rigid 
class divisions, of low living standards 
and cruelly unjust economic practices. 

It is not to be wondered at that those 
who enjoyed great privileges under the 


old system oppose change, nor is jt 
hard to understand why the chanzes 
that are taking place in Britain frivhten 
the privileged class on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

But workers in this country and 
Canada fervently hope for the success 
of the Labor Party’s program. For 
despite our higher standards of life mil- 
lions of our wage-earners still live on 
the borderline of poverty. And if the 
future is to be judged by the fear of 
economic collapse which has seized 
even the staunchest defenders of our 
free enterprise’ system, leading to an 
orgy of greed to fill their money bags 
before the collapse comes, then what 
passes for prosperity today will be 
short-lived. 

Those who want to correct its faults 
and preserve what is good in our free 
enterprise system are hoping that the 
British Labor Party will show how it 
can be done. 


WE ARE OUR OWN BANKERS 


Loan Association Saves Workers M oney 


OUIS Brandeis, many years ago, 
was of the opinion that if working 
people could control their own finances, 
they could improve their economic lot 
by using their hard-earned savings for 
the benefit of their own people. In addi- 
tion, he visioned that the power that 
money begets could be used for the 
benefit of the working people. This 
idea was felt to be an advance over 
workers’ trusting their savings to the 
professional bankers who are consist- 
ently antagonistic to labor and wholly 
unsympathetic with its problems, only 
too often using the power of labor's 
savings to oppose the well-being of 
labor and particularly labor unions. 

With this problem in mind, about 
twenty years ago a number of us in the 
Camden, New Jersey, area became ac- 
tive in organizing credit unions. Their 
value soon became clear. Our credit 
unions assisted our members in their 
financial problems, cut their financing 
costs and generally improved the eco- 
nomic lot of our own members, 

In the late Thirties we found a great 
need for funds in the mortgage field. 
Many of the members of our unions 
had complained of abuses in mortgag- 
ing real estate. Bonuses and premiums 
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By E. A. SMITH 


were charged, high interest rates ex- 
acted, excessive settlement charges 
made and unfair mortgage contracts 
were foisted upon those who wanted to 
have their own homes. 

A group of our people decided to do 
something about it; to see if we could 
lower expenses in obtaining mortgages 
and also cut interest charges. As a 
great number of our unions in this area 
sponsored credit unions, we decided to 
weld both the credit union and the labor 
union movement together in setting 
up our own mortgage institution. 

Considerable opposition arose to 
labor’s entry into the mortgage field. 
Particularly active in their opposition 
were the mortgage brokers, building 
and loan associations, state banking 
officials, banks and private money- 
lenders who put up a two and one-half 
year fight before the Union Federal 
Savings and Loan Association was able 
to obtain its charter and go into 
business. 

Many of our unions and individuals 
were depositors in banking institutions. 
The rate of interest that was paid in 
this area was the lowest in the coun- 
try, approximately 4/10 of 1 per cent 
on savings accounts. 


It was our feeling that our entry 
into the mortgage field would be of 
mutual benefit to the borrower and also 
to the people who had funds in savings 
institutions. In addition, we felt that 
the power which financial control cre- 
ates would be of value to us in the 
community. 

The average rate of interest on 
mortgages charged our borrowers is 
4.3 per cent, which is considerably 
below prevailing rates. In addition, 
insurance companies and mortgage 
companies usually prefer not to handle 
small mortgages of industrial workers. 
They prefer larger mortgages. It was 
difficult at times to obtain small mort- 
gages that our borrowers needed. 

We have been in business two years. 
Our assets are approximately $1,200, 
000, which has been loaned out to four 
hundred of our members in mortgages 
of approximately $2700 each. We have 
been able to pay 2 per cent per annum 
to the people saving with us, which 1s 
just five times as much as they would 
have received in other banking inst- 
tutions in this area. : 

The results of our two years o 
operation’ have fulfilled our fondest 
expectations. 
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Many a worker’s penny went inio this check for $175,000 paid 
to lawyer for Dietrich Loewe in historic Danbury Hatters case 


All About the Hatters 


HE story of one of the nation’s 

most interesting trade unions, 
the United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers International Union, 
written in a manner that does full 
justice to its subject, has now been 
made available to readers of books 
1 “Spotlight on a Union.” 

The author, Donald B. Robin- 
son, tells the story vividly and 
authoritatively. Just published by 
Dial Press, this fact-crammed vol- 
ume merits an honored place in 
the library of every serious student 
of the American trade union move- 
ment. 

The story told in “Spotlight on a 
Union” is an exciting one, for the 
Hatters have had an exciting his- 
tory. A particularly dramatic chap- 
ter describes the effort of the Cam- 
munists to capture the union dur- 
ing the Twenties and the manner 
in which William Z. Foster’s fol- 
lowers were ultimately defeated. 
Overcoming the Communists was 
no easy task, but it was finally 
accomplished. The union found 
that it had to get tough in order to 
clean them out, but clean them out 
it did, and it has never let them 
return, 

Max Zaritsky, president of the 
mn itters, is quoted by Robinson as 

Lving : 

“Our union will not tolerate the 
subversive, divided loyalties of 
Communists.” 

_ Another highly interesting sec- 
tion of “Spotlight on a Union” re- 
ls labor’s long fight against the 

‘air competition of prison work. 
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The newspapers, no more the 
friend of the wage-earner then than 
they are now, defended prison 
labor and accused those who ad- 
vocated its elimination of being 
nitwits and demagogic vote seekers. 

For many readers by far the 
most gripping section of the book 
will probably be that in which the 
account of the Danbury Hatters 
case is found. The famous story is 
told chronologically, in full detail, 
and it definitely has its lessons for 
organized labor in our own day. 

The employer with whom the 
union tussled at Danbury was 
Dietrich Loewe. He was unwill- 
ing to have his factory unionized 
and, like thousands of anti-union 
employers before and since, made 
the bogus claim that unionization 
would spell “surrender of the right 
to manage our own business.” 

The union used the boycott as 
its weapon and Loewe turned to the 
Sherman Act, with its treble dam- 
ages for combinations in restraint 
of trade. The Congress that passed 
the Sherman Act had intended it 
to apply to the grasping, gigantic 
trusts, not to poor working peorie; 
but the United States Supreme 
Court ruled otherwise. 

“Spotlight on a Union” is a wel- 
come addition to the literature of 
trade unionism. It should help the 
younger generation of union men 
and women to understand bet- 
ter the struggles and _ sacrifices, 
the blood and the tears that went 
into the building of the organiza- 
tions that protect workers today. 
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UMONS TY OUR DEMOCRACY 


They Have Definite Place in Free Way of Life 


We take pleasure in publishing the 
prize-winning essay submitted by John 
Dean, 16, a student at the Stonewall 
Jackson High School in Charleston, 
West Virginia, in a contest sponsored 
by the West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor. 


RADE unions do have a definite 

place in American democracy. 
Their place is determined by definite 
needs. These needs are predicated 
upon the following : 

(1) Wages—In their relation to the 
static cost of our standard of living and 
the rise.and fall of it. 

(2) Wages—In their relation to 
hours of effort necessary to maintain 
a normal economy. 

(3) Wages—lIn relation to a com- 
mon adjustment of wide differences 
which may exist in agriculture and 
industry. 

(4) Insurance—Of safe, adequate 
and satisfactory working conditions, 
including plant and equipment. 

(5) Health—Including medical care 
and hospitalization. 

(6) Adequate recreation, ‘vacations 
and recreational facilities. 

(7) Education—Opportunity to 
learn while you work. 

It is a condition of democracy as 
against totalitarian governments that 
within a democracy almost any type of 
business may govern itself as it sees fit. 
Since a business is conducted under 
some sort of organization for the insur- 
ance of its continuance, it stands to rea- 
son that the workers who are respon- 
sible for the success of a given business 
must have an organization for the in- 
surance that they, too, will receive ben- 
efits such as above noted in articles one 
to seven, inclusive. Since protection 
for such benefits is not guaranteed in 
the business organization itself, trade 
unions have emerged. 

The success of present trade unions 
is definitely establishing for the workers 
a high degree of well-being. The bene- 
fits above outlined indicate their neces- 
sity as a part of our economic system as 
licensed in our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. So great a part is played by 
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the unions in our democracy that some 
type of trade union exists today for 
almost every type of business and num- 
ber of employes, ranging from a small 
employer to those employing thousands 
of workers. Where certain workers do 
not have a particular union, they are 
permitted affiliations. 

It may be said that trade unions have 
a long way yet to go for a well-rounded 
program of aid and protection which 
is rightfully due the worker. In order 
to become even more firmly fixed in 
our democracy, every trade union 
should seek to conduct its business in 
a democratic way based upon our con- 
stitutional government with its checks 
and balances of the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial departments, seeing to 
it that its officers be recruited from the 
ranks of labor and insisting that better 
benefits be returned to the worker from 
the dues paid in. 

It is an axiom that the worker in 
our modern economic system has only 


his labor to sell. Individually he js 
helpless when facing an employer with 
a grievance to redress. Should the 
employer decide to reduce his wages 
or speed his work or fire him, he is 
helpless without some sort of protec- 
tion, hence the need of trade unions, 

Our economic system grew so rap- 
idly that businessmen generally over- 
looked the worker’s side other than to 
hire him for as many hours as possible 
with as little pay as the worker would 
consent to. Panics, depressions and 
other economic disturbances tended to 
drive labor to some measure of protec- 
tion and imposed continued responsi- 
bility upon trade unions for the pro- 
tections previously outlined. 

If trade unions did not exist today, 
some other form of organization would 
necessarily arise. 

No matter what angle one views, 
with our present economic setup trade 
unions definitely play an important part 
in our American democracy. 





William Green admires medal won by the young West Virginia essayist 
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Uncle Sam's Kmploves 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ing to do his part to make both his job 
and the service better. 

We have a sound and workable pro- 

, and we are going to try to see 
that it becomes effective. It calls, nat- 
urally, for better pay for government 
employes. Early in the 1947 session of 
Congress we were told pointblank, by 
some members who are 100 per cent 
friendly to us, that there was no use 
whatsoever in introducing pay legisla- 
tion at that time because it didn’t have 
a chance. 

Events have now changed that pic- 
ture. Even some of those who are not 
very friendly to us, in general, now 
concede that something has to be done ; 
that government employes cannot be 
asked to submit to an unending succes- 
sion of pay cuts. 

But they are going to try to drive a 
hard bargain with us. They want us to 
give up some of our leave rights in 
exchange for a cost of living bonus. 
The manifest unfairness of such pro- 
posals should be sufficient in itself to 
defeat them, but a strong case will be 
made for combining annual and sick 
leave to our detriment. 

The American Federation of Gov- 
ermment Employes will oppose any 
such schemes to the finish, and we 
mean to win. We have been immensely 
strengthened by the A. F. of L. pro- 
gram to gain for all employes the same 
leave rights now enjoyed in the gov- 
emment service. 

Government employes ought surely 
to know of the efforts we have made 
for an improved retirement system, 
with larger annuities and protection for 
dependents. We appear to be certain 
of action on this vital matter in the 
new session of Congress, but just what 
can be accomplished we shall not know 
for another month or more, while the 
data collected during the recent retire- 
ment census taken among civil service 
employes are being assembled. That 
is going to be a difficult.job, but it is 
most important. 

Retirement legislation was held up in 
the last session because some members 
of Congress were not satisfied by the 
Various and more or less conflicting 
estimates of the cost of the Langer- 

vez-Stevenson measure. Now com- 
plete and accurate information should 
be available, as a result of the census 
that has just been completed, and as 
Soon as it is compiled Congress will 
know just about what the ultimate costs 
will be. | think we can count on relief 
4S soon as Congress has the facts. 
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Closely connected with the necessity 
for pay increases due to rising living 
costs is the need for a revision of the 
allowance for employes in a travel 
status. The per diem subsistence max- 
imum of $6 a day is woefully inade- 
quate in these times, as some members 
of Congress are discovering at first 
hand. Senator Sparkman has been 
quoted as complaining that on such an 
allowance he is in the red from the 
start, because his hotel room costs more 
than that. Representative Talle was 
reported to have said that he had taken 
a very small room in order to keep 
within the allowance. Representative 
Huber estimated his expenditures while 


‘traveling at $15 a day. 


These gentlemen have been investi- 
gating the high cost of living and they 
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35-hour week is a logical and reason- 
able proposal at this time. 

A great many government employes 
have already been laid off in reduction 
in force, and thus far practically no 
provision has been made to tide them 
over until they get new jobs. Efforts 
to obtain unemployment compensation 
or a dismissal wage have failed thus 
far, and the only aid they have received 
is from the return of money to which 
they were fully entitled—that is, in the 
form of lump-sum payments for an- 
nual leave they had earned and of 
money they had contributed to the re- 
tirement fund. 


Of course, this is a completely unsat- 
isfactory solution of the problem, and 
although it is late in the day, we still 
hope to obtain a better one—the estab- 
lishment of a dismissal pay program 
that will at least be of value for the 
future. 

Another important feature of our 
program is a plan for appeal boards 
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are certainly finding out about it. Their 
experiences should surely make them 
sympathetic toward our proposal that 
the per diem allowance be increased to 
$10 a day. 

We have made our views on the 
loyalty question clear to all, and I re- 
peat: We are in favor of immediate 
dismissal not only of the disloyal but 
of the unfit. 

We pioneered in behalf of the five- 
day week, and now we want the 35- 
hour week. It is time that it came. 
Many government employes are 
already working an hour more than 
they worked before the war, and the 
40-hour week is in excess of that 
worked in many trades and in perhaps 
a majority of business offices. Uncle 
Sam should not lag in reform, The 


with employe representation, for the 
consideration of employe grievances, I 
believe such a plan would do more tc 
promote harmonious labor-manage- 
ment relations in the service than al- 
most anything else, and I am hopeful 
that it may soon be achieved. We have 
many other planks in our program, but 
perhaps these are the most essential at 
the moment. 

Government employes should realize 
that they need an organization 
equipped and ready to fight for them, 
and should give it their unwavering 
support. 

A union is not an instrument for a 
single grievance or a single campaign. 
It is, and must be, the means of exert- 
ing continuous effort for better condi- 
tions for the employe. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Robert P. Patterson, former Secre- 
tary of War—The American people 
will be faced during 
coming weeks with 
the decision of ac- 
cepting or rejecting 
the Matshall Plan. 
The peoples of the 
whole world, espe- 
cially those of the 
nations of Western 
Europe, will be 
watching with ut- 
most anxiety every phase of this 
momentous debate in Congress. On 
June 5, 1947, when it was apparent 
that the United Nations would not be 
able to aid European recovery in time, 
Secretary of State Marshall made his 
celebrated speech at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He offered American aid to 
Europe, provided the European nations 
got together to decide first what they 
could do by their own efforts, cooper- 
atively, to restore the Continent’s econ- 
omy and what they needed from the 
United States and the other American 
nations to meet their deficits. “Our 
policy,” said Secretary Marshall, “is 
not directed against any country or 
doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, 
deprivation and chaos.” Many people 
are apt to ignore the important fact that 
the greater part of the burden of Euro- 
pean recovery, under the Marshall 
Plan, will be borne by the European 
nations themselves. This will be done 
by means of a strong production effort 
in each of the participating countries, 
the creation of international financial 
stability and the maximum cooperation 
among the countries involved. 





Ruth Taylor, public relations coun- 
selor—Freedom. 


The word meets us 
every time we twist 
the radio dials or 
pick up a newspa- 
per. It has a way of 
slipping into every 
serious conversa- 
tion. Even in the 
lightest fiction to- 
day, we find the 
characters deliver- 
ing monologues on 
the importance of freedom. But what 
is this freedom which is our dearest 
possession? Freedom is to speak and 
think without restriction and without 
fear. Freedom is to associate with men 
of all races and creeds in the fellowship 
of cooperative effort for the good of 
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all. Freedom is to be tolerant—to grant 
to others the right and consideration 
we want for ourselves. Freedom is to 
have the right to work and to change 
our work or place of working as we 
deem best. Freedom is the sovereignty 
of man as against the domination of the 
state. Freedom is the right to choose 
our own government in a fair and open 
election. Freedom is to worship God 
according to the dictates of our own 
conscience. Freedom is a belief in the 
individual and in his ability to so con- 
duct himself that his neighbor may not 
suffer from any act of neglect of his. 
Freedom is to seek the truth, not to be 
swayed by the prejudice and hatred 
preached by a demagogue. Freedom is 
to dream of an ideal and to work for its 
fulfillment on this earth. This is free- 
dom—the freedom for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died, the freedom 
for which they worked to make this 
country out of a virgin wilderness. It 
is our most precious inheritance—and 
we will guard it to the end. 


George L. Googe, Southern director 
of organization, A. F. of L—Members 
of Congress are 
chosen by the peo- 
ple. The people who 
have most of the 
votes are the work- 
ing people. We 
have the chance to 
express our opin- 
ions at the polls. 
The selection of 
proper representa- 
tives is a matter of first importance. 
Members of organized labor are regis- 
tering for voting in greater numbers 
than ever before. In 1949 we intend 
to have in Washington men who will 
remember the voters who elected them, 
instead of responding to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which 
is reputed to have spent a billion dollars 
in a buildup campaign for the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. American 
prosperity is dependent upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of the working people 
of the nation. Any law that tears down 
the standard of living of the working 
people must of necessity bring down 
the economic level of all other Ameri- 
cans, for the wages of the working peo- 
ple keep the economic stream flowing 
through every grocery, laundry, filling 
station, doctor’s office and other kind 
of business in the land. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is such a destructive law. 








Sal B. Hoffmann, president,  phol- 
sterers International Union—The Taft. 


Hartley Act has 
made all of us real- 
ize that effective 
political action is 
vitally necessary for 
organized workers 
if free trade unions 
are to survive. The 
responsibilities of 
union leadership 
now are political as 
well as economic. Union leaders now 
have a dual responsibility—leading the 
workers to the ballot box to fight for 
political democracy as well as leading 
them on the picket lines to fight for 
industrial democracy. Henceforth, the 
extent of the sincerity and responsi- 
bility of a union leader’s professed 
loyalty and devotion to the principles 
of free trade unionism should be judged 
by his poiitical activities. In my judg- 
ment, a union leader who cannot recon- 
cile his personal political principles to 
the political interests of organized 
workers should give up his union office. 
We have not sought, nor do we seek, 
to interfere with the private views and 
principles of a member, but the officer 
must place the interests of his members 
above his private views. That sounds 
harsh, I know, to those of us who have 
been raised in our country of political 
freedom. But we must realize one very 
important fact—organized labor now is 
fighting for its freedom. Perhaps it 
will have to fight for its very life 
before long. The time has come when 
we must stand up and be counted. | 
hope and confidently trust that the pres- 
ent leaders of our movement will live 
up to their honorable responsibilities. 





Humphrey Mitchell, Canadian Minis- 
ter of Labor—Governments are helpless 
if the people will 
not cooperate, and 
this means any gov- 
ernment, no matter 
of what political 
complexion. We 
have had stable gov- 
ernment in Canada 
because we are by 
nature a law-abid- 
ing people. To dely 
laws which have been passed by the 
people’s representatives is not our way. 
We have prided ourselves on following 
the democratic way, the majority vote. 
That has been the way in trade unions 
as in the election of legislatures and 
parliaments. It is not consistent to say 
that the majority vote is wrong for one 
thing but right for the other, Unless 
we have very short memories, we know 
that minority rule is dangerous 4 
leads inevitably to dictatorship. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


AD. 1943 


HE stars were serene as they 

shone down on the Earth. The 
moon was calm and white in her 
beauty. The clouds drifted slowly 
across the vast heavens, interfering 
not with the Earth as she turned 
on her axis. 

Two children of Earth looked up 
at the night sky. They held hands 
as they gazed above. Clear, clear in 
the moon’s light upon the horizon, 
they stood etched in deep silver. 
Their eyes filled with wonder as 
they beheld the great peace of the 
firmament. 

“See down below,” whispered one 
star to another. “The children of Earth 
are filled with amazement.” 

“They. understand not our tranquil 
relations.” 

The moon seemed to nod. 

“They are seeking, still seeking, the 
secret of concord,” she said. 

“Will they find it, I wonder?” the 
star asked her shyly. 

“They must, or they perish!” 


“Look, dearest, look,” whispered the 
youth to his sweetheart. ‘The stars 
and the moon hold the secrets of ages.” 

“They comprehend not our vexatious 
problems.” 

The boy turned to her. 

“They are peaceful, so peaceful. Can 
we learn their great secret ?” 

“And afterward share it?” the girl 
asked him bravely. 

“We must, or we perish!” 


And so through the night sky the 
boy and the girl beheld the strange 
pageant of history. They stood silent 
and motionless, breathlessly watching 
the scenes unveiled before them. The 
men and the women, the young and the 
old, joined in setting the tableaux while 
the past was retold. 

They saw all the world, began at the 
Starting of time on the sphere. They 
saw lanis abundantly fertile, tilled by 
the men. their wives and their children. 


They saw forests and fields yield of 
their richness. They saw food, homes 
and livestock—the wealth of the tribes- 
men. They saw rivers and oceans, 
great highways of nature, and paths, 
yes, and roads that connected the peo- 
ples. They saw cities erected, with 
houses of worship and hal!s for instruc- 
tion. They saw the world’s commerce 
affect all the nations, great caravans 
marching, great fleets put to sea. Trade 
routes were established by bold enter- 
prises. New lands were discovered, 
became part of the whole. They gazed 
on great empires protected by armies. 
Their eyes saw quite clearly these pic- 
tures of history. 

They watched, then, the armies, led 
out in bright splendor, the navies set 
sail on deep seas of blue. The glories 
of conquest and wars’ desolations, the 
vanquished and victors all passed in the 
dream. Nations arose again, cities re- 
builded, monuments marked where the 
heroes had fallen. 

Men of peace, seeking an end to such 
conflicts, gathered and argued, and 
sometimes succeeded in stopping the 
ravages year after year. In these short 
interims they gave a brief respite, a 
period of rest from the strife and pol- 
lution. Men and women were proud 
in their individual freedoms. Chil- 
dren were schooled and wonderfully 
cared for. Homes were the integral 
part of the planning. 

Then did the men of great learning 
bring forth from their knowledge great 
blessings to mankind. Sickness and 
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pestilence bowed to their science. 

Distance was shortened, a world was 

combined in a network of motion. 

Great minds sought for truth and 

the way of the righteous. Kind 

hearts rejoiced in the goodness of 

Earth. E 

Then out of the mist came the 
horror of all time. Man lost his soul 
in the bitterest struggle. But when 
it was over, and Earth on her axis 
kept turning, those that were left 
were filled with compassion. Theirs 
was the task, theirs was the destiny 
to bring to fulfillment a greater com- 

pulsion. This time they dare not fail 
to make lasting agreement. 

The youth and the young girl read 
well the lesson. Having passed 
through the holocaust, they too had 
survived. Freed from the terror which 
once had engulfed them, seeking 
a refuge, a haven, a home, they had 
searched out the hilltop to think of the 
future. What had the world for them 
who had known only warfare? Where 
was a place secure for their purpose? 
Had they a faith that could truly sus- 
tain them? Had they the courage to 
start life again? 

Theirs was a land laid waste. They 
knew cold and hunger. It was hard to 
look forward when grief pulled them 
back. But here on the hilltop, etched 
in deep silver, they found the bright 
vision for building anew. Yes, here 
in the heavens, serene in the night sky, 
the stars and the moon gave the prom- 
ise of peace. They never had known it, 
but now, filled with its spirit, they 
heard the night’s message. 

“Each one has a task to do, each one 
has a mission. As the stars in their 
orbits move, so must the nations, 
steadily, peacefully, yet mindful of 
limits. They must, or they perish.” 

The stars shone less brightly. Their 
secret was given. The youth and the 
girl held it fast in their hearts. They 
turned from the pale sky, looked east 
to the dawning. The new year of 
promise, of work and salvation, had 
opened before them! 











Ballots defend our freedom. As citizens of a 


democracy, we have the right to determine who shall 


and who shall not represent us in Congress as well 


as in the states and cities where we reside. The 

election of good men—the kind of men who promote the 
welfare of the many instead of serving the selfish 
interests of the few— is every citizen’s responsibility. 
Elections will be held this year. Let us now resolve, 

each one of us, to serve our country and defend 

our freedom by going to the polls when Elec- 

tion Day rolls around and_ voting -for: the 


candidates who truly merit our support. 





